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FOREWORD 


The  approach  of  the  Great  Jubilee  Year  2000  brought  to  the  fore  the 
important  role  of  pilgrimage  and  shrines  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  demon- 
stratec  by  the  ever  increasing  number  of  visitors  to  holy  places.  To  respond 
to  suci  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  our  time,  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Pastoral  Care  of  Migrants  and  Itinerant  People  published  pastoral  docu¬ 
ments  on  The  Shrine  and  The  Pilgrimage. 

The  first  document,  The  Shrine:  Memory,  Presence  and  Prophecy  of  the 
Living  God,  offers  a  synthesis  of  the  most  important  biblical,  theological, 
historical  and  pastoral  elements  which  express  the  dynamic  reality  of  shrines 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  today.  It  also  recognizes  that  the  environment  of  a 
shrine  is  the  core  of  conversion,  reflection,  and  prayer  which  facilitates  the 
spiritu  al  development  of  the  faithful. 

The  Shrine  is  a  continuation  of  a  study  undertaken  earlier  by  the 
Pontifical  Council  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  second  document  in  this 
volume,  The  Pilgrimage  in  the  Great  Jubilee  of  the  Year  2000 .  In  fact,  the  moti¬ 
vating  factors  that  led  to  the  elaboration  of  these  two  studies  were  the 
Council’s  pastoral  concern  for  travel  undertaken  for  devotional  motives,  i.e., 
pilgrimages,  and  the  pastoral  care  of  shrines. 

T  lese  two  publications  reflect  the  pastoral  reality  of  shrines  and  provide 
a  valuible  resource  for  the  future  development  of  Shrine  and  Pilgrimage 
Apost  alate. 

Archbishop  Stephen  Fumio  Hamao,  President 
Pontifical  Council  for  the  Pastoral  Care  of 
Migrants  and  Itinerant  People 
Vatican  City 
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THE  SHRINE 

Memorial,  Presence  and 
Prophecy  of  the  Living  God 


INTRODUCTION 

Meani  ng  and  aim  of  the  document 

1.  All  Christians  are  invited  to  join  and  take  part  in  the  great  pilgrimage 
that  Christ,  the  Church  and  humankind  have  accomplished  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  accomplishing  in  history.  The  shrine  towards  which  they  must  be 
directed  is  to  become  cthe  Tent  of  Meeting,’  as  the  Bible  calls  the  tabernacle 
of  the  alliance.”1  These  words  directly  connect  the  reflection  on  pilgrimages2 
to  thaj  on  shrines,  which  is  normally  the  visible  goal  of  the  pilgrim’s  itiner¬ 
ary:  “The  term  shrine  signifies  a  church  or  other  sacred  place  to  which  the 
faithftjl  make  pilgrimages  for  a  particular  pious  reason  with  the  approval  of 
the  local  ordinary.”3  In  the  shrine,  the  meeting  with  the  living  God  is  offered 
through  the  vivifying  experience  of  the  Mystery  proclaimed,  celebrated  and 
lived:  ‘  At  shrines,  more  abundant  means  of  salvation  are  to  be  provided  the 
faithful;  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  carefully  proclaimed;  liturgical  life  is  to  be 
appropriately  fostered  especially  through  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and 
penance;  and  approved  forms  of  popular  piety  are  to  be  cultivated.”4  Thus, 
“shrinks  are  like  milestones  that  guide  the  journey  of  the  children  of  God  on 
earth”;5  they  foster  the  experience  of  convocation,  meeting  and  construction 
of  the  ecclesial  community. 

These  characteristics  apply  in  a  very  singular  way  to  the  shrines  that  have 
come  ap  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  places  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the 
Word  Incarnate,  and  they  can  readily  be  recognized  particularly  in  those 
places  consecrated  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles  and  those  who  gave 
witness  to  their  faith  with  their  own  blood.  However,  one  can  find  the  whole 
history  of  the  pilgrim  Church  reflected  in  numberless  shrines,  “permanent 
ament  ae  of  the  Good  News,”6  linked  to  decisive  events  of  evangelization  or 
of  the  life  of  faith  of  peoples  and  of  communities.  Every  shrine  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  bearer  of  a  specific  message,  inasmuch  as  today  it  represents  the 
founding  event  of  the  past,  which  continues  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  pil¬ 
grims.  In  particular,  Marian  shrines  offer  an  authentic  school  of  faith  based 
on  Mary’s  example  and  motherly  intercession.  Witnesses  to  the  multiple  rich- 
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ness  of  the  salvific  action  of  God,  all  shrines  are  also,  at  the  present  time,  an 
inestimable  gift  of  grace  to  His  Church. 

Therefore,  reflecting  on  the  nature  and  the  function  of  shrines  can  effec¬ 
tively  contribute  to  welcoming  and  living  the  great  gift  of  reconciliation  and 
new  life  that  the  Church  continually  offers  to  all  the  disciples  of  the 
Redeemer  and,  through  them,  to  the  whole  human  family.  From  this  can  be 
deduced  the  meaning  and  the  aim  of  the  present  document,  that  wishes  to 
echo  the  spiritual  life  that  buds  in  shrines,  the  pastoral  commitment  of  those 
who  discharge  their  ministry  there  and  their  effect  of  diffusion  on  the  local 
Churches. 

The  reflection  that  follows  is  only  a  modest  aid  in  appreciating  more  and 
more  the  service  that  shrines  render  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Listening  to  revelation 

2.  So  that  the  reflection  on  shrines  would  be  nourishing  to  the  faith  and 
fruitful  for  pastoral  action,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  draw  from  the  spring  of  an 
obedient  listening  to  revelation ,  in  which  the  message  and  the  force  of  salva¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  “mystery  of  the  Temple”  are  densely  presented. 

In  biblical,  especially  Pauline,  language,  the  term  “mystery”  expresses  the 
divine  design  of  salvation  that  is  realized  in  the  events  of  human  life.  When 
the  “mystery  of  the  Temple”  is  examined  in  the  school  of  the  Word  of  God, 
beyond  the  visible  signs  of  history,  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  presence  of 
divine  “glory”  (cf.  Ps  29:9),  i.e.,  the  manifestation  of  God  who  is  thrice  Holy 
(cf.  Is  6:3),  his  presence  in  conversations  with  mankind  (cf.  1  Kings  8:30-53), 
his  entry  in  time  and  space,  planting  his  “tent”  in  our  midst  (cf .Jn  1:14).  The 
lines  of  a  theory  of  the  temple  is  thus  delineated,  in  the  light  of  which  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  shrine  can  be  understood  better. 

This  theology  is  characterized  by  a  progression  in  focal  points:  In  the 
first  place,  the  figure  of  the  "cosmic  temple”  emerges.  This  is  commemo¬ 
rated,  for  example,  by  Psalm  19  through  the  image  of  the  “two  suns,”  the  sun 
of  the  Torah,  or  of  the  revelation  explicitly  addressed  to  Israel  (w.  7-14),  and 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  that  “declare  the  glory  of  God”  (w.  1-6)  through  a  rev¬ 
elation  that  is  silent  and  universal,  but  effective  and  directed  to  everyone. 
Within  this  temple,  the  divine  presence  exists  everywhere,  as  Psalm  139 
recites,  and  a  liturgy  of  praise  is  celebrated,  attested  to  by  Psalm  148,  which, 
aside  from  the  heavenly  creatures,  introduces  22  earthly  creatures  (as  many 
as  the  letters  of  the  Hebraic  alphabet,  meaning  the  whole  of  creation)  inton¬ 
ing  a  universal  alleluia. 

Thus,  there  is  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  custodian  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  holy  place  par  excellence  of  the  Hebraic  faith  and  permanent 
memorial  of  the  God  of  history,  who  established  a  pact  with  His  people  and 
remained  faithful  to  it.  The  temple  is  the  visible  house  of  the  Eternal 
(Ps  1 1:4),  filled  by  the  cloud  of  His  presence  (cf.  1  Kings  8:10-13),  full  of  His 
“glory”  (cf.  1  Kings  8:11). 
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Finally,  there  is  the  new  and  definitive  temple,  constituted  by  the  eternal 
Son  wio  became  flesh  (cf.  Jn  1:14),  the  Lord  Jesus  crucified  and  risen 
(cf.  Jn  2:19-21),  who  makes  those  who  believe  in  Him  temples  of  living 
stones,  which  is  the  pilgrim  Church  in  time:  “He  is  the  living  stone,  rejected 
by  human  beings  but  chosen  by  God  and  precious  to  him;  set  yourselves 
close  to  him  so  that  you,  too,  may  be  living  stones  making  a  spiritual  house 
as  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  the  spiritual  sacrifices  made  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pt  2:4-5).  By  setting  ourselves  close  to  Him  who  is 
the  “living  stone,”  we  build  the  spiritual  building  of  the  new  and  perfect 
alliance.  We  also  prepare  for  the  feast  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  “not  yet”  fully 
realized  through  spiritual  sacrifices  (cf.  Rm  12:1-2),  pleasing  to  God  precisely 
becaus  e  they  are  fulfilled  in  Christ,  through  Him  and  with  Him,  the  Alliance 
in  person.  In  this  way,  the  Church  is  presented  above  all  as  “the  holy  temple, 
visibly  represented  in  the  shrines  of  stone.”7 

The  supporting  arcades 

3.  [in  the  light  of  these  witnesses,  it  is  possible  to  go  more  profoundly 
into  the  “mystery  of  the  Temple”  in  three  directions,  corresponding  to  the 
three  ci  imensions  of  time  and  constituting  the  supporting  arcades  of  a  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  shrine,  which  is  memorial,  presence  and  prophecy  of  God-with-us. 

In  relation  to  the  unique  and  definitive  past  of  the  salvific  event,  the 
shrine  Is  given  as  a  memorial  of  our  origin  in  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  In 
relatioji  to  the  present  of  the  community  of  the  redeemed,  gathered  together 
in  the  :ime  between  the  first  and  the  last  Advent  of  the  Lord,  it  appears  as  a 
sign  oi  the  divine  Presence ,  place  of  the  Alliance,  where  the  community  of  the 
pact  ej  presses  and  regenerates  itself  again  and  again.  In  relation  to  the  future 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  God,  to  that  “not  yet”  which  is  the  object  of  a 
greater]  hope,  the  shrine  is  set  as  a  prophecy  of  God's  tomorrow  in  the  world's  today. 

In  relation  to  each  of  these  three  dimensions,  it  will  be  possible  also  to 
develop  the  inspiring  lines  of  a  pastoral  care  of  shrines,  capable  of  translating 
in  personal  and  ecclesial  life  the  symbolic  message  of  the  temple,  in  which  the 
Christ  an  community  gathers  together,  convoked  by  the  bishop  and  the 
priests  who  are  his  collaborators. 
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I 

THE  SHRINE,  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  ORIGIN 


Memorial  of  the  work  of  God 

4.  The  shrine  is  first  of  all  a  place  of  the  memorial  of  the  powerful  action 
of  God  in  history,  which  is  at  the  origin  of  the  people  of  the  alliance  and  of 
the  faith  of  each  one  of  the  faithful 

Already  during  their  times,  the  Patriarchs  recall  an  encounter  with  God 
by  building  an  altar  or  a  memorial  (cf.  Gn  12:6-8;  13:18;  33:18-20),  to  which 
they  go  back  as  a  sign  of  fidelity  (cf.  Gn  13:4;  46:1),  and  Jacob  considers  the 
place  where  his  vision  took  place  as  a  “house  of  God”  (cf.  Gn  28:11-22). 
Thus,  in  biblical  tradition,  the  shrine  is  not  simply  the  fruit  of  human  work, 
filled  with  cosmological  or  anthropological  symbolism,  but  gives  witness  to 
God’s  initiative  in  communicating  Himself  to  human  persons  to  stipulate 
with  them  the  pact  of  salvation.  The  significant  meaning  of  every  shrine  is  to 
be  a  reminder  in  the  faith  of  the  salvific  work  of  the  Lord.8 

In  the  atmosphere  of  adoration,  invocation  and  praise,  Israel  knows  that 
it  was  his  God  who  freely  wanted  the  Temple,  and  not  human  demand.  An 
exemplary  witness  to  this  is  the  splendid  prayer  of  Solomon,  which  comes 
exactly  from  the  dramatic  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  giving  in  to  idola¬ 
trous  temptation:  “Yet  will  God  really  live  with  human  beings  on  earth?  Why, 
the  heavens,  the  highest  of  the  heavens  cannot  contain  you.  How  much  less 
this  temple  built  by  me!  Even  so,  listen  favorably  to  the  prayer  and  entreaty 
of  your  servant,  Yahweh  my  God;  listen  to  the  cry  and  to  the  prayer  which 
your  servant  makes  to  you  today:  day  and  night  may  your  eyes  watch  over 
this  temple,  over  this  place  of  which  you  have  said,  'My  name  will  be  there.’ 
Listen  to  the  prayer  which  your  servant  offers  in  this  place”  (1  Kings  8:27-29). 

Thus,  the  shrine  was  not  built  because  Israel  wanted  to  capture  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Eternal,  but  just  on  the  contrary,  because  the  living  God,  who 
entered  history,  who  walked  with  his  people  in  the  cloud  by  day  and  in  the 
fire  by  night  (cf.  Ex  13:21),  wanted  to  give  a  sign  of  His  fidelity  and  His  ever 
actual  presence  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  So  then,  the  Temple  will  not  be 
the  house  built  by  human  hands,  but  the  place  that  witnesses  the  initiative  of 
Him  who  alone  builds  the  house.  It  is  the  simple  and  great  truth  entrusted  to 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Nathan:  “Go  and  tell  my  servant  David,  ‘Yahweh 
says  this:  Are  you  to  build  me  a  temple  for  me  to  live  in?  ...Yahweh  further¬ 
more  tells  you  that  he  will  make  you  a  dynasty.  And  when  your  days  are  over 
and  you  fall  asleep  with  your  ancestors,  I  shall  appoint  your  heir,  your  own 
son  to  succeed  you  and  I  shall  make  his  sovereignty  secure.  He  will  build  a 
temple  for  my  name  and  I  shall  make  his  royal  throne  secure  forever.  I  shall 
be  a  father  to  him  and  he  a  son  to  me’”  (2  Sam  7:5,  11-14). 
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shrine  thus  takes  on  the  characteristic  of  being  a  living  memorial  of 
|in  from  above  of  the  chosen  and  beloved  people  of  the  alliance.  It  is 
anent  reminder  of  the  fact  that  one  is  not  born  as  God’s  people  by 
blood  (cf .Jn  1:13),  but  that  the  life  of  faith  is  born  by  the  admirable 
of  God,  who  entered  history  to  unite  us  to  Himself  and  change  our 
life.  The  shrine  is  the  efficacious  memorial  of  the  work  of  God,  the 
that  proclaims  to  all  generations  how  great  He  is  in  love,  and  tes- 
t  He  first  loved  us  (cf.  1  Jn  4:19)  and  wanted  to  be  the  Lord  and 
c|f  His  people.  As  Gregory  of  Nyssa  stated  in  reference  to  Holy  Places, 
shrine  one  can  recognize  “the  traces  of  the  great  goodness  of  the 
us,”  “the  salvific  signs  of  God  who  vivified  us,”9  “the  memories  of 
of  the  Lord  for  us.”10 


sign  i 
tnai 


fo 


rcy 

The  in  itiative  “from  above” 

5.  Ii  the  New  Testament,  what  in  the  Old  Testament  was  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  finds  its  highest  fulfillment  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
himself  becomes  the  new  Temple,  the  dwelling  of  the  Eternal  among  us,  the 
Alliance  in  person.  The  episode  of  the  expulsion  of  the  dealers  from  the  tem¬ 
ple  (cf.  Mt  21:12-13)  declares  that  the  holy  space,  on  one  hand,  has  been 
extende  I  to  all  peoples,  as  is  confirmed  by  a  detail  of  great  symbolical  value, 
that  of  he  veil  of  the  temple  “torn  in  two  from  top  to  bottom”  ( Mk  15:38); 
on  the  other  hand,  it  gets  concentrated  in  the  person  of  Him  who — victori¬ 
ous  ove  *  death  (cf.  2  Tm  1:10) — can  be  the  sacrament  of  the  encounter  with 
God  foi  everyone. 

To  ;he  religious  leaders,  Jesus  said:  “Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  yill  raise  it  up.”  Citing  their  reply — “It  has  taken  forty-six  years  to 
build  thi  s  Temple:  are  you  going  to  raise  it  up  again  in  three  days?” — John  the 
Evangel  st  commented:  “But  he  was  speaking  of  the  Temple  that  was  his 
body,  at  d  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he 
had  said  this,  and  they  believed  the  scripture  and  what  he  had  said”  (Jn  2:19-22). 

Alsi )  in  the  economy  of  the  new  Alliance,  the  Temple  is  the  sign  of  the 
initiativi ;  of  God’s  love  in  history:  Christ,  the  one  sent  by  the  Father,  God 
made  man  for  us,  high  priest  for  ever  (cf.  Heb  7),  is  the  new  Temple,  the 
awaited  and  promised  Temple,  the  sanctuary  of  the  new  and  eternal  Alliance 
(cf.  Heb  8).  Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  the  shrine 
is  the  living  memorial  of  the  origin,  that  is,  of  the  initiative  by  which  God 
loved  us  first  (1  Jn  4:19).  Each  time  Israel  looked  at  the  Temple  with  the  eyes 
of  faith]  each  time  Christians  look,  with  eyes  like  these,  at  Christ,  the  new 
Temple,  and  at  the  shrines  that,  from  the  edict  of  Constantine,  they  them¬ 
selves  b  lilt  as  a  sign  of  the  living  Christ  among  us,  in  this  sign  they  recognize 
the  initiitive  of  love  of  the  living  God  for  humankind.11 

The  shrine  thus  testifies  that  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  that  He  has 
always  bved  us  and  has  given  us  His  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  because  He 
wants  to  dwell  in  us  and  make  us  His  temple,  and  of  our  members  the  shrine 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  St.  Paul  says:  “Do  you  not  realize  that  you  are  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  God  with  the  Spirit  of  God  living  in  you?  If  anybody  should  destroy 
the  temple  of  God,  God  will  destroy  that  person,  because  God’s  temple  is 
holy;  and  you  are  that  temple”  (1  Cor  3:16-17;  cf.  6:19);  “the  temple  of  God 
...  is  what  we  are — the  temple  of  the  living  God.  We  have  God’s  word  for  it: 
I  shall  fix  my  home  among  them  and  live  among  them ;  I  will  be  their  God  and 
they  will  be  my  people”  (2  Cor  6:16). 

The  shrine  is  the  place  of  the  permanent  actualization  of  the  love  of  God 
who  has  planted  His  tent  among  us  (cf./«  1:14),  therefore,  as  St.  Augustine 
affirmed,  in  the  holy  place  “there  is  no  succession  of  days  as  if  each  day  were 
to  come  and  then  go.  The  beginning  of  one  does  not  mark  the  end  of  the 
other,  because  everything  there  will  be  present  contemporaneously.  The  life 
to  which  those  days  belong  will  not  set.”12  Thus,  in  ever  new  ways,  in  the 
shrine  resounds  the  joyful  proclamation  that  “God  loved  us  first  and  gave  us 
the  capacity  to  love  him  ...  He  did  not  love  us  to  leave  us  as  ugly  as  we  were, 
but  to  transform  us  and  make  us  beautiful ...  How  shall  we  be  beautiful?  By 
loving  Him,  who  is  always  beautiful.  In  the  measure  that  love  grows  in  you, 
so  much  will  beauty  grow;  charity  is  precisely  the  beauty  of  the  soul.”13  The 
shrine  thus  reminds  us  constantly  that  new  life  is  not  born  “from  below”  by 
a  purely  human  initiative,  that  the  Church  is  not  simply  a  fruit  of  flesh  and 
blood  (cf.  Jn  1:13),  but  that  the  redeemed  existence  and  the  ecclesial  com¬ 
munion  by  which  it  expresses  itself  are  born  “from  above”  (cf.  Jn  3:3),  from 
the  gratuitous  and  surprising  initiative  of  trinitarian  love  that  precedes  man’s 
love  (cf.  1  Jn  4:9-10). 

Awe  and  adoration 

6.  What  are  the  consequences  for  our  Christian  life  of  this  first  and  fun¬ 
damental  message  that  the  shrine  transmits,  it  being  a  memorial  of  our  origin 
in  the  Lord? 

Three  fundamental  perspectives  can  be  identified. 

In  the  first  place,  the  shrine  reminds  us  that  the  Church  is  born  out  of 
the  initiative  of  God;  an  initiative  that  the  piety  of  the  faithful  and  public 
approval  of  the  Church  recognize  in  the  founding  event  that  lies  at  the  origin 
of  every  shrine.  Thus,  in  everything  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  shrine 
and  in  everything  that  is  expressed  in  it,  it  is  necessary  to  discern  the  presence 
of  the  mystery,  a  work  of  God  in  time,  a  manifestation  of  His  efficacious 
presence,  hidden  under  the  signs  of  history.  Furthermore,  this  conviction  is 
conveyed  in  the  shrine  through  the  specific  message  connected  with  it,  both 
in  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  relation  to  some 
of  the  titles  of  Mary,  “who  shines  forth  to  the  whole  community  of  the  elect 
as  a  model  of  the  virtues,”14  and  in  relation  to  the  individual  Saints  whose 
memory  proclaims  the  “wonderful  works  of  Christ  in  his  servants.”15 

One  approaches  mystery  with  an  attitude  of  awe  and  adoration ,  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  before  the  gift  of  God;  for  this  reason,  one  enters  the  shrine 
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“  spirit  of  adoration.  Whoever  is  not  capable  of  experiencing  wonder 
work  of  God,  whoever  does  not  perceive  the  novelty  in  what  God 
through  His  initiative  of  love,  will  never  be  able  even  to  perceive  the 
d  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  the  mystery  of  the  Temple,  which  is 
in  the  shrine.  Respect  due  to  the  Holy  Place  expresses  the  awareness 
tore  the  work  of  God,  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  caught  in  human  logic, 
:jpects  to  define  everything  on  the  basis  of  what  is  seen  and  produced, 
attitude  of  veneration,  rich  in  awe  and  a  sense  of  mystery, 
ijely,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  preparation  for  a  meeting  with 
ne  to  be  able  to  perceive  beyond  its  visible,  artistic  and  folkloric 
the  gratuitous  work  of  God  evoked  by  various  signs:  apparitions, 
,  founding  events  that  constitute  the  real  first  beginning  of  every 
^s  a  place  of  faith. 

preparation  will  be  developed,  first  of  all,  during  the  stops  in  the 
that  leads  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine,  as  what  took  place  among  the 
of  Zion  who  prepared  themselves  for  the  great  meeting  with  the 
|>f  God  by  singing  the  Psalms  of  ascents  (Ps  120-134),  which  are  actu- 
liturgical  catechesis  on  the  conditions,  nature  and  fruits  of  a  meet- 
the  mystery  of  the  Temple. 

topographical  arrangement  of  the  shrine  and  its  individual  sectors, 

Iectful  behavior  that  is  required  of  every  ordinary  visitor,  listening  to 
d  of  God,  prayer  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  will  be  valid 
ents  in  helping  people  understand  the  spiritual  significance  of  what  is 
iced  there.  All  these  actions  together  will  express  the  welcome  given 
hrine,  which  is  open  to  everyone,  and  in  particular,  to  the  multitude 
e  who,  in  the  solitude  of  the  secularized  and  desacralized  world,  per- 
Ithe  bottom  of  their  heart  the  yearning  for  and  fascination  of  sanctity.16 


of  thanks 
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the  second  place,  the  shrine  recalls  God’s  initiative  and  makes  us 
[md  that  such  initiative,  fruit  of  a  pure  gift,  must  be  received  in  the 
an  action  of  thanks . 

enters  a  shrine  first  of  all  to  give  thanks,  conscious  that  God  loved 
before  we  were  capable  of  loving  Him;  to  express  our  praise  to  the 
the  wonders  that  He  worked  (cf.  Ps  136);  to  ask  Him  forgiveness 
[[sins  we  have  committed;  to  implore  the  gift  of  fidelity  in  our  life  as 
and  the  help  necessary  for  our  pilgrimage  in  time. 

|hat  sense,  shrines  constitute  an  exceptional  school  of  prayer  where 
ly  the  persevering  and  trusting  attitude  of  the  humble  gives  witness  to 
[[the  promise  of  Jesus:  “Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you”  ( Mt  7:7). 17 
s,  perceiving  the  shrine  as  a  memorial  of  the  divine  initiative  means 
educating  oneself  to  the  action  of  thanks,  nourishing  a  spirit  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  contemplation  and  peace  in  our  hearts.  The  shrine  reminds  us  that  the 
joy  of  lip  is  first  of  all  a  fruit  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  animates 
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in  us  even  the  praise  to  God.  The  more  we  are  capable  of  giving  praise  to  the 
Lord  and  of  making  our  life  a  perennial  action  of  thanks  to  the  Father 
(cf.  Rm  12:1),  presented  in  union  with  the  one  and  perfect  thanks  of  Christ 
the  Priest,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  more  the  gift  of 
God  will  be  welcomed  and  rendered  fruitful  in  us. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  “the  most  excellent  model.”18 
In  the  spirit  of  an  action  of  thanks,  she  let  herself  be  covered  by  the  shadow 
of  the  Spirit  (cf.  Lk  1:35),  so  that  in  her,  the  Word  of  God  may  be  conceived 
and  given  to  the  people.  Looking  at  her,  one  understands  that  the  shrine  is 
the  place  where  the  gift  from  above  is  welcomed,  the  dwelling  in  which,  as  we 
render  thanks,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  loved  by  the  Lord,  exactly  according 
to  His  example  and  with  His  help. 

In  this  way,  shrines  remind  us  that  where  there  is  no  gratitude,  the  gift  is 
lost;  where  human  persons  do  not  give  thanks  to  their  God,  who  each  day, 
even  in  the  hour  of  trial,  loves  them  in  a  new  way,  the  gift  remains  ineffective. 

Shrines  testify  that  the  vocation  of  life  is  not  dissipation,  nor  flight,  but 
praise,  peace  and  joy.  The  profound  understanding  of  what  a  shrine  is  edu¬ 
cates  us  in  living  the  contemplative  dimensions  of  life,  not  only  inside  the 
shrine  but  everywhere.  And  since  it  is  particularly  the  Sunday  Eucharistic  cel¬ 
ebration  that  is  the  culminating  point  and  source  of  the  whole  Christian  life, 
lived  as  a  response  of  gratitude  and  an  offering  to  the  gift  from  above,  the 
shrine  invites  us  in  a  very  special  way  to  rediscover  Sunday,  which  is  “the  day 
of  the  Lord,”  and  also  “lord  of  the  days,”19  “primordial  feast,”  “there  not  only 
to  mark  the  succession  of  time,  but  to  reveal  its  profound  meaning,”  which  is 
the  glory  of  God,  who  is  everything  in  all  human  beings.20 

Sharing  and  commitment 

8.  In  the  third  place,  as  a  memorial  of  our  origin,  the  shrine  shows  that 
this  sense  of  awe  and  action  of  thanks  should  never  be  separated  from  shar¬ 
ing  and  a  commitment  in  favor  of  others.  The  shrine  calls  to  mind  the  gift  of 
a  God  who  has  loved  us  so  much  that  he  planted  His  tent  among  us,  to  bring 
us  salvation,  to  be  a  companion  in  our  life,  in  solidarity  with  us  in  our  suffer¬ 
ing  and  in  our  joy.  This  divine  solidarity  is  also  testified  by  the  founding 
events  of  the  various  shrines.  If  this  is  how  God  loved  us,  so  too  are  we  called 
to  love  others  (cf \Jn  4:12)  so  that  we  may  be  temples  of  God  by  our  lives. 
The  shrine  pushes  us  towards  solidarity,  to  be  “living  stones”  that  brace  one 
another  in  the  construction  around  the  cornerstone  which  is  Christ  (1  Pt  2:4-5). 

It  would  be  useless  to  live  the  “time  of  the  shrine”  if  this  would  not  push 
us  to  the  “time  of  the  road,”  to  the  “time  of  the  mission,”  and  to  the  “time  of 
service,”  there  where  God  manifests  Himself  as  love  towards  the  weakest  and 
poorest  creatures. 

As  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  cited  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  remind  us,  the 
temple  without  faith  and  a  commitment  to  justice  is  reduced  to  a  “den  of 
bandits”  (cf.  Jer  7:11;  Mt  21:13).  The  shrines  mentioned  by  Amos  have  no 
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the  Lord  is  not  truly  sought  in  them.  Liturgy  without  life  based  on 
becomes  a  farce  (cf.  Is  1:10-20;  Am  5:21-25;  Hos  6:6).  The  prophetic 
<  lls  the  shrine  back  to  its  inspiration,  stripping  it  of  empty  “sacralism,” 
ry,  to  make  it  a  fruitful  seed  of  faith  and  justice  in  time  and  space.  So 
shrine,  memorial  of  our  origin  in  the  Lord,  becomes  the  continuous 
r  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  a  sharing  of  the  gifts  received.  The  visit 
sjhrine  will  then  show  its  fruits  particularly  in  charitable  commitments, 
ns  for  the  promotion  of  human  dignity,  of  justice  and  peace,  values 
which  the  faithful  will  feel  called  anew. 
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II 

THE  SHRINE,  PLACE  OF  THE 
DIVINE  PRESENCE 


Place  of  the  Covenant 

9.  The  mystery  of  the  shrine  does  not  only  recall  our  origin  in  the  Lord, 
but  also  reminds  us  that  the  God  who  loved  us  once  no  longer  ceases  to  love 
us.  Today,  in  the  concrete  moment  of  history  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
before  the  contradictions  and  the  sufferings  of  the  present,  He  is  with  us.  The 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  testifies  that  the  Temple 
is  not  only  a  place  of  the  memory  of  a  salvific  past,  but  also  the  setting  of  the 
present  experience  of  Grace.  The  shrine  is  the  sign  of  the  divine  Presence,  the 
place  of  an  ever  new  actualization  of  the  alliance  of  human  persons  with  the 
Eternal  and  among  themselves.  In  going  to  the  shrine,  the  pious  Israelite 
re-discovered  the  faithfulness  of  the  God  of  the  promise  to  each  “today”  of 
history.21 

Christian  temples  are  a  sign  of  the  living  presence  of  Christ,  the  new 
shrine,  in  the  Spirit.  Looking  at  Him,  Christ’s  followers  know  that  God  is 
always  living  and  present  among  them  and  for  them.  The  temple  is  the  holy 
dwelling  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ,  the  place  where  the  pact  with  the  living 
God  is  actualized,  and  the  people  of  God  is  aware  that  they  constitute  a  com¬ 
munity  of  believers,  “a  chosen  race,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation” 
(1  Pt  2:9).  St.  Paul  reminds  us:  “So  you  are  no  longer  aliens  or  foreign  visi¬ 
tors;  you  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  holy  people  of  God  and  part  of  God’s 
household.  You  are  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  Christ  Jesus  himself  is  the  cornerstone.  Every  structure  knit  together  in 
him  grows  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord;  and  you,  too,  in  him,  are  being 
built  up  into  a  dwelling  place  of  God  in  the  Spirit”  (Eph  2:19-22).  It  is  God 
who,  by  dwelling  among  his  people  and  in  their  hearts,  makes  the  shrine  liv¬ 
ing.  The  shrine  of  “dead  stones”  refers  to  Him  who  makes  us  shrines  of  “liv¬ 
ing  stones.”22 

The  shrine  is  the  place  of  the  Spirit  because  it  is  the  place  where  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God  reaches  and  transforms  us.  One  goes  to  the  shrine  first  of  all 
to  invoke  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  this  Spirit  later  in  all  the 
actions  of  life.  In  this  sense,  the  shrine  is  offered  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  living  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  given  to  us  by  the  Risen 
Christ  (cf.  Jn  20:22),  to  the  glory  of  the  Father.  The  shrine  is  a  visible  invita¬ 
tion  to  draw  from  the  invisible  spring  of  living  water  (cf .Jn  4:14);  an  invita¬ 
tion  which  can  always  be  experienced  anew  to  live  faithfully  according  to  the 
alliance  with  the  Eternal  in  the  Church. 
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Place  if  the  Word 


10.  The  expression  "communion  of  saints,”  found  in  the  section  of  the 
Creed  regarding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  be  used  to  densely 
express  an  aspect  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  a  pilgrim  in  history.  By  per¬ 
vading  he  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  the  Church 
the  living  shrine  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Second  Vatican  Council  calls  to  mind: 
“The  C  lurch  has  more  often  been  called  the  edifice  of  God  (cf.  1  Cor  3:9).  ... 
This  edifice  is  adorned  by  various  names:  the  house  of  God  (cf.  Tm  3:15)  in 
which  dwells  His  family;  the  household  of  God  in  the  Spirit  (cf.  Eph  2:19- 
22);  ‘the  dwelling  place  of  God  among  men’  (Rev  21:3);  and,  especially  the 
holy  temple.  This  temple,  symbolized  by  places  of  worship  built  out  of  stone, 
is  praised  by  the  holy  Fathers  and,  not  without  reason,  is  compared  in  the 
liturgy  to  the  Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem.  As  living  stones  we  here  on 
earth  are  being  built  up  along  with  this  City  (cf.  1  Pt  2:5). ”23 

In  his  holy  Temple  of  the  Church,  the  Spirit  acts  especially  through  the 
signs  o  the  new  alliance  that  the  shrine  watches  over  and  offers.  Among 
these,  tiere  is  the  Word  of  God.  The  shrine  is  the  place  of  the  Word  (of  God) 
par  excellence ,  in  which  the  Spirit  calls  to  the  faith  and  brings  about  the  “com¬ 
munion  of  the  faithful.”  It  is  as  important  as  ever  to  associate  the  shrine  with 
the  pen  istent  and  ardent  listening  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  not  just  any 
human  tvord,  but  the  very  living  God  in  the  sign  of  His  Word.  The  shrine,  in 
which  the  Word  of  God  resounds,  is  the  place  of  the  Alliance,  where  God 
confirms  His  fidelity  to  His  people,  to  illuminate  their  way  and  to  console 
them.  : 

The  shrine  can  become  an  excellent  place  wherein  to  deepen  one’s  faith, 
in  a  pri\  ileged  place  and  at  a  favorable  time,  different  from  the  ordinary.  It  can 
offer  oc  casions  of  new  evangelization.  It  can  contribute  to  promote  popular 
religiosity  that  is  "rich  in  values,”24  and  bring  it  to  a  more  exact  and  mature 
consciousness  of  faith;25  it  can  facilitate  the  process  of  inculturation.26 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  develop  in  shrines  “a  suitable  catech- 
esis,”27  which,  “while  it  is  to  take  into  account  the  events  that  are  celebrated 
in  the  p  aces  to  be  visited  and  their  peculiar  nature,  it  should  not  forget  either 
the  necessary  hierarchy  in  the  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the  faith  or  a 
moment  within  the  liturgical  itinerary  in  which  the  whole  Church  partici¬ 
pates.”21 

In  t  lis  pastoral  service  of  evangelization  and  catechesis,  it  is  necessary  to 
underlire  the  specific  aspects  connected  to  the  memory  of  the  shrine  in 
which  one  works,  to  the  particular  message  linked  to  it,  to  the  “charism” 
which  the  Lord  entrusted  to  it  and  which  the  Church  recognized,  and  to  the 
often  very  rich  patrimony  of  traditions  and  customs  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  there. 

In  tie  same  perspective  of  service  to  evangelization,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  recourse  to  cultural  and  artistic  initiatives,  like  congresses,  seminars, 
exhibits;  reviews,  contests  and  presentations  on  religious  themes.  “In  the 
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past,  our  shrines  were  filled  with  religious  mosaics,  paintings,  sculptures  to 
teach  the  faith.  Will  we  have  enough  spiritual  vigor  and  genius  to  create  ‘effi¬ 
cacious  images’  which  are  of  high  quality,  that  are  suitable  to  today’s 
culture?”29 

To  this  end,  it  is  indispensable  that,  in  the  shrine,  there  be  a  presence  of 
pastoral  agents  capable  of  leading  to  a  dialogue  with  God  and  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  immense  mystery  that  enfolds  and  attracts  us.  The  relevance  of 
the  ministry  of  priests,  religious  and  communities  in  charge  of  shrines  must 
be  underlined,30  and  consequently,  the  importance  of  their  specific  forma¬ 
tion,  commensurate  to  the  service  they  have  to  carry  out.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  contribution  of  lay  people  who  are  trained  for 
a  commitment  in  catechesis  and  in  evangelization  related  to  the  life  of 
shrines.  This  should  be  such  that  also  in  shrines,  the  wealth  in  charisms  and 
ministries  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  birth  to  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord, 
would  be  expressed  and  pilgrims  would  benefit  from  the  multiple  witness 
given  by  the  various  agents  of  pastoral  care. 

Place  of  sacramental  encounter 

11.  Shrines,  places  in  which  the  Spirit  speaks  also  through  the  specific 
message  linked  to  each  one  of  them  and  recognized  by  the  Church,  are  also 
privileged  sacramental  places .  This  is  especially  true  for  the  sacraments  of 
Reconciliation  and  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  Word  finds  its  densest  and 
most  efficacious  realization.  The  sacraments  actualize  the  encounter  of  the 
living  with  Him  who  renders  them  continuously  alive  and  nourishes  them 
with  ever  new  life  in  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  not  repeti¬ 
tious  rites,  but  events  of  salvation,  personal  encounters  with  the  living  God, 
who  in  the  Spirit  reaches  all  those  who  go  to  Him  hungry  and  thirsty  for  His 
truth  and  His  peace.  When  a  sacrament  is  celebrated  in  the  shrine,  therefore, 
it  is  not  that  something  “is  done,”  but  Someone  is  encountered.  Rather,  it  is 
Someone,  the  Christ,  who  becomes  present  in  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  to  com¬ 
municate  Himself  to  us  and  change  our  life,  incorporating  us  more  and  more 
fruitfully  into  the  community  of  the  covenant,  that  is  the  Church. 

A  place  of  encounter  with  the  Lord  of  life,  the  shrine  as  such  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  active  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  because  in 
there,  through  His  Word  and  the  sacraments,  He  communicates  himself  to 
us.  One  goes  to  the  shrine  therefore  as  he  would  to  the  Temple  of  the  living 
God,  to  the  place  of  the  living  Alliance  with  Him,  so  that  the  grace  of  the 
sacraments  may  free  the  pilgrims  from  sin  and  concede  them  the  strength  to 
start  all  over  again  with  new  freshness  and  new  joy  in  the  heart,  to  be,  among 
human  beings,  transparent  witnesses  of  the  Eternal. 

Pilgrims  often  reach  the  shrines  particularly  willing  to  ask  for  the  grace 
of  pardon  and  they  must  be  helped  to  open  themselves  to  the  Father,  “rich  in 
mercy”  (Eph  2:4), 31  in  truth  and  in  freedom,  with  full  awareness  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  such  that  from  the  encounter  of  grace,  a  truly  new  life  would  be  born. 
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An  app  ropriate  communitarian  penitential  liturgy  could  help  in  living  better 
the  personal  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  which  “is  the  means  to 
satisfy  the  human  person  with  the  justice  that  comes  from  the  Redeemer 
himselj.”32  The  place  in  which  such  celebration  takes  place  must  be  appropri¬ 
ately  arranged  to  foster  recollection.33 

Sirice  “pardon,  freely  granted  by  God,  implies  in  consequence  a  real 
change;  of  life,  a  gradual  elimination  of  evil  within,  a  renewal  in  our  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,”  pastoral  agents  in  the  shrines  should  sustain  the  pilgrims’  perseverance 
in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  all  ways  possible.  Besides,  they  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  offering  of  the  expression  of  the  “total  gift  of  the  mercy  of 
God,”  i  he  indulgence.  Through  it  “the  repentant  sinner  receives  a  remission 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  for  the  sins  already  forgiven  as  regards  the 
fault.”34  In  the  profound  experience  of  the  “communion  of  saints”  that  the 
pilgrim  lives  in  the  shrine,  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  understand  “how  much 
each  of  us  can  help  others — living  or  dead — to  become  ever  more  intimately 
united  with  the  Father  in  heaven.”35 

Wi  :h  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  center  and  the  heart  of  the  whole  life  of  the  shrine,  an  event  of 
grace  ir  which  “contains  the  Church’s  entire  spiritual  wealth.”36  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  s  opportune  that  the  unity  that  gushes  forth  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  be  manifested  in  a  special  way,  by  gathering  together  in  the 
same  celebration  the  various  groups  of  visitors.  In  the  same  way,  the 
Eucharistic  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  be  adored  not  only  individually, 
but  also  by  all  pilgrim  groups  through  special  acts  of  piety  prepared  with 
great  ci  re,  just  as  what  in  fact  takes  place  in  very  many  shrines,  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  “Eucharist  contains  and  expresses  all  the  forms  of  prayer.”37 

Ab  ove  all,  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  of  Reconciliation  and  the 
Eucharist  gives  a  particular  dignity  to  the  shrines:  “They  should  not  be  on  the 
fringe  <j  r  accessories  but,  on  the  contrary,  essential  places,  places  where  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  obtain  grace,  even  before  they  obtain  favors.”38 

Place  ci  ecclesial  communion 

12.  Regenerated  by  the  Word  (of  God)  and  the  sacraments,  those  who 
came  tc  the  shrine  of  “dead  stones”  become  the  shrine  of  “living  stones”  and 
in  this  way,  they  are  in  the  position  to  live  a  renewed  experience  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  faith  and  holiness  that  is  the  Church.  In  this  sense,  it  can  be  said 
that  in  i  he  shrine,  the  Church  of  living  people  can  be  born  in  the  living  God. 
It  is  the  re  that  each  one  can  rediscover  the  gift  that  the  creativity  of  the  Spirit 
gave  hijn  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  also  in  the  shrine  that  each  one  can  dis¬ 
cern  and  bring  to  maturity  one’s  own  vocation  and  fulfill  it  in  the  service  to 
others,  especially  in  the  parish  community,  where  human  differences  are 
brough  together  and  drawn  into  ecclesial  communion ,39  Thus,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  ;crupulous  attention  to  the  pastoral  care  of  vocations  and  of  the  fam- 
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ily,  “privileged  place  and  shrine  where  all  the  great  and  intimate  vicissitudes 
of  each  unrepeatable  human  person  takes  place.”40 

Communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  realized  through  the  communion  with 
the  holy  realities  of  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  generates  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  people  of  God  the  most  high,  rendered  such  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  a  particular  way,  the  Virgin  Mary,  “model  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of 
faith,  charity  and  perfect  union  with  Christ,”41  venerated  as  she  is  in  many 
shrines,42  helps  the  faithful  to  understand  and  welcome  this  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  brings  about  the  communion  of  saints  in  Christ. 

The  intense  experience  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  that  is  lived  in  shrines 
can  also  help  pilgrims  discern  and  welcome  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  that 
pushes  them  in  a  special  way  to  pray  and  work  in  view  of  the  unity  of  all 
Christians.43  Ecumenical  commitment  may  find  shrines  places  where  (ecu¬ 
menical)  promotion  is  exceptional,  since  in  them,  the  change  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life  that  are  “the  soul  of  the  whole  ecumenical  movement”44  is 
promoted,  and  the  grace  of  unity  granted  by  the  Lord  is  experienced.  Besides, 
in  the  shrine,  “sharing  in  spiritual  activities  and  resources”  can  be  concretely 
realized,  especially  in  prayer  offered  in  common  and  in  the  common  use  of 
sacred  places,45  which  greatly  promotes  the  way  of  unity,  when  conducted 
with  the  maximum  respect  for  the  criteria  established  by  the  pastors. 

This  experience  as  Church  must  be  particularly  supported  by  an  appro¬ 
priate  welcome  of  pilgrims  in  the  shrine,  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
specific  characteristics  of  each  group  and  each  person,  of  the  expectations  of 
hearts  and  their  authentic  spiritual  needs. 

In  the  shrine,  we  learn  to  open  our  heart  to  everyone,  in  particular  to 
those  who  are  different  from  us:  the  guest,  the  stranger,  the  immigrant,  the 
refugee,  the  one  who  professes  another  religion,  the  non-believer.  Thus,  aside 
from  offering  itself  as  a  space  for  an  experience  as  Church,  the  shrine 
becomes  a  place  of  convocation  open  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  noted  that  on  many  occasions,  due  both  to  historical 
and  cultural  traditions  and  to  circumstances  favored  by  modern  human 
mobility,  Christ’s  faithful  meet  as  companions  in  pilgrimages  to  shrines,  both 
their  brothers  who  are  members  of  other  Churches  and  ecclesial  Communities 
as  well  as  the  faithful  of  other  religions.  The  certainty  that  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  embraces  them,  too,46  the  recognition  of  their  oftentimes  exemplary 
fidelity  to  their  own  religious  convictions,47  the  experience  of  the  same 
events  of  history  lived  in  common  open  a  new  horizon  that  show  how  urgent 
are  ecumenical  and  inter-religious  dialogue,  which  shrines  help  us  live  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  Mystery  of  God,  who  welcomes  everyone.48  Yet,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  shrines  are  places  of  a  meeting  with  Christ 
through  the  Word  and  the  sacraments.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinuously  be  on  the  watch  to  avoid  all  possible  forms  of  syncretism.  At  the 
same  time,  shrines  are  set  as  a  sign  of  contradiction  with  respect  to  pseudo- 
spiritualistic  movements,  like  New  Age  for  example.  This  is  because,  to  a 
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religious  sentiment  based  exclusively  on  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  shrines  oppose  a  strong  sense  of  the  primacy  of  God  and  the 
open  up  to  His  salvific  action  in  Christ  for  the  full  realization  of 
existence. 
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Ill 

THE  SHRINE,  PROPHECY  OF  THE 
HEAVENLY  HOMELAND 


Sign  of  hope 

13.  The  shrine,  memorial  of  our  origin  in  the  Lord  and  sign  of  the  divine 
presence,  is  also  a  prophecy  of  our  ultimate  and  definitive  homeland:  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  will  be  realized  when  "I  shall  set  my  shrine  among 
(the  people)  forever,”  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Eternal  (Ez  37:26). 

The  sign  of  the  shrine  does  not  only  remind  us  from  where  we  come  and 
who  we  are,  but  also  opens  our  eyes  to  discern  where  we  are  going,  towards 
what  aim  our  pilgrimage  in  life  and  in  history  is  directed.  The  shrine,  as  a 
work  of  human  hands,  points  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  our  Mother,  the  city 
that  comes  down  from  God,  all  adorned  as  a  bride  (cf.  Rev  21:2),  perfect 
eschatological  shrine  where  the  glorious  divine  presence  is  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal:  “I  could  not  see  any  temple  in  the  city  since  the  Lord  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  were  themselves  the  temple”  ( Rev  21:22).  In  that  city-temple  there  will 
be  no  more  tears,  no  more  sadness,  or  suffering,  or  death  (cf.  Rev  21:4). 

Thus  the  shrine  is  offered  as  a  prophetic  sign  of  hope ,  a  reference  to  a 
greater  horizon  which  reveals  the  promise  that  does  not  delude.  In  the  con¬ 
tradictions  of  life,  the  shrine,  an  edifice  of  stones,  becomes  an  indicator  of  the 
foreseen  Homeland,  although  not  yet  possessed.  Its  expectation,  full  of  faith 
and  hope,  sustains  the  journey  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
significant  that  after  the  great  trials  of  the  exile,  the  chosen  people  felt  the 
need  to  express  the  sign  of  hope  by  re-building  the  Temple,  a  shrine  of  ado¬ 
ration  and  praise.  Israel  made  every  sacrifice  possible  so  that  this  sign  would 
be  returned  to  his  eyes  and  heart.  It  would  not  only  remind  him  of  the  love 
of  God  who  chose  him  and  lives  in  his  midst,  but  would  also  call  him  back  to 
the  nostalgia  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  promise  towards  which  the  pilgrims 
of  God  of  all  times  are  traveling.  The  eschatological  event  on  which  the  faith 
of  Christians  is  founded,  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple-body  of  the 
Crucified,  effected  through  His  glorious  resurrection,  pledge  of  our  hope 
(cf.  1  Cor  15:12-28). 

A  living  icon  of  this  hope  is  above  all  the  presence  of  the  sick  and  the  suf¬ 
fering  in  shrines.49  Meditation  on  the  salvific  action  of  God  helps  them 
understand  that  through  their  sufferings,  they  participate  in  a  privileged  man¬ 
ner  in  the  healing  force  of  the  redemption  accomplished  in  Christ50  and 
before  the  world,  they  proclaim  the  victory  of  the  Risen  One.  Beside  them, 
all  those  who  accompany  and  assist  them  with  active  charity  are  witnesses  of 
the  hope  of  the  Kingdom,  inaugurated  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  starting  exactly 
with  the  poor  and  the  suffering:  “Go  back  and  tell  John  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard:  the  blind  see  again,  the  lame  walk,  those  suffering  from  virulent 
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skin-di  seases  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  to  life,  the 
good  news  is  proclaimed  to  the  poor”  (Lk  7:22). 

An  invitation  to  joy 

14  The  hope  that  does  not  let  down  (cf.  Rm  5:5)  fills  the  heart  with  joy 
(cf.  Rm  15:13).  In  the  shrine,  the  people  of  God  learns  to  be  the  "Church  of 
joy.”  ^ Whoever  entered  the  mystery  of  the  shrine  knows  that  God  is  already 
at  work  in  this  human  adventure,  that  already  now,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of 
the  present  time,  it  is  the  dawn  of  the  time  that  must  come,  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Goc  is  already  present  and,  for  this  reason,  our  heart  can  already  be  full  of 
joy,  of  trust,  of  hope,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  the  death,  the  tears  and  the  blood 
that  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Pslilm  122,  one  of  the  psalms  sung  by  the  pilgrims  journeying  towards 
the  Temple,  says:  "I  rejoiced  that  they  said  to  me,  ‘Let  us  go  to  the  house  of 
Yahweh.’...”  It  is  a  witness  that  resounds  the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  go 
to  the  ;;hrine,  first  of  all  the  joy  of  meeting  with  their  brothers  (cf.  Ps  133:1). 

In  the  shrine,  we  celebrate  the  "joy  of  pardon”  that  pushes  us  to  “cele¬ 
brate  a!  id  rejoice”  (Lk  15:32),  because  "there  is  rejoicing  among  the  angels  of 
God  o^er  one  repentant  sinner”  (Lk  15:10).  Here  gathered  together  around 
the  same  table  of  the  Word  and  the  Eucharist,  we  experience  the  “joy  of  com¬ 
munion”  with  Christ,  that  Zaccheus  experienced  when  he  welcomed  Him  in 
his  house  "joyfully”  (Lk  19:6).  This  is  the  “perfect  joy”  (Jn  15:11)  that  no 
one  caii  ever  take  away  (cf .Jn  16:23)  kept  in  a  faithful  heart  which  has  itself 
become  a  living  temple  of  the  Eternal,  a  shrine  of  flesh,  of  the  adoration  of 
Him  iii  Spirit  and  truth.  With  the  Psalmist,  each  pilgrim  is  invited  to  say:  “I 
shall  go  to  the  altar  of  God,  to  the  God  of  my  joy.  I  will  rejoice  and  praise  you 
on  the  harp,  O  God,  my  God”  (Ps  43:4). 

Call  to  conversion  and  renewal 
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The  sign  of  the  shrine  gives  witness  that  we  are  not  made  to  live  and 
to  live  and  win  over  death  in  the  victory  of  Christ.  As  a  consequence, 
immunity  that  celebrates  its  God  in  the  shrine  remembers  it  is  a  pilgrim 
towards  the  promised  Land,  in  a  state  of  continuous  conversion  and 
The  present  shrine  is  not  the  last  harbor.  As  they  taste  the  love  of 
re,  the  faithful  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  not  arrived.  Rather, 
el  a  stronger  nostalgia  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  desire  for 
Thus,  the  shrine  makes  us  recognize,  on  one  hand,  the  holiness  of 
whom  they  are  dedicated  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  condition  as 
who  must  begin  the  pilgrimage  towards  Grace  anew  each  day.  In  this 
y  help  discover  that  the  Church  "is  at  the  same  time  holy  and  always 
of  being  purified”51  because  its  members  are  sinners. 

Word  of  God  helps  us  keep  this  call  alive,  especially  through  the  crit- 
ade  by  the  prophets  of  the  shrine  reduced  to  a  place  of  empty  ritual- 
rho  has  asked  you  to  trample  through  my  courts?  Bring  no  more  futile 
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cereal  offerings,  the  smoke  from  them  fills  me  with  disgust.  New  moons, 
Sabbaths,  assemblies — I  cannot  endure  solemnity  combined  with  guilt  ... 
Cease  doing  evil.  Learn  to  do  good,  search  for  justice,  discipline  the  violent, 
be  just  to  the  orphan,  plead  for  the  widow”  (Is  1:12-17).  Sacrifice  pleasing  to 
God  is  a  broken,  contrite  heart  (cf.  Ps  51:17).  As  Jesus  affirmed:  "It  is  not 
anyone  who  says  to  me,  ‘Lord,  Lord’  who  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
but  the  person  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven”  (Mt  7:21). 

Continuous  conversion  is  inseparable  from  the  proclamation  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  towards  which  theological  hope  stretches  out.  Each  time  the  community 
of  the  faithful  gathers  together  in  the  shrine,  it  does  so  to  remind  itself  of  the 
other  shrine,  the  future  city,  the  dwelling  of  God  that  we  want  to  start  build¬ 
ing  already  in  this  world  and  that  we,  full  of  hope  and  aware  of  our  limits, 
committed  to  the  preparation,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  advent  of  the 
Kingdom,  cannot  help  desiring.  The  mystery  of  the  shrine  thus  reminds  the 
Church,  pilgrim  on  earth,  of  her  condition  of  temporariness,  the  fact  that  she 
is  walking  towards  a  greater  aim,  the  future  homeland,  that  fills  the  heart  with 
hope  and  peace.  This  stimulus  to  constant  conversion  in  hope,  this  witness  of 
the  primacy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  beginning 
and  the  first  fruit,  must  be  particularly  taken  care  of  in  the  pastoral  action  of 
the  shrine,  to  serve  the  growth  of  the  community  and  of  the  individual  faithful. 

Symbol  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 

16.  The  shrine  assumes  a  prophetic  importance ,  because  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
greater  hope,  that  points  to  the  ultimate  and  definitive  goal,  where  each  per¬ 
son  will  be  fully  a  human  person,  respected  and  realized  according  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  God.  For  this  reason,  it  becomes  the  constant  reminder  to  criticize  the 
myopia  of  all  human  realizations,  that  would  like  to  dominate  as  if  they  were 
absolute.  The  shrine  can  therefore  be  considered  as  a  protest  against  every 
worldly  presumption,  against  every  political  dictatorship,  against  every  ideol¬ 
ogy  that  wishes  to  say  everything  regarding  the  human  being,  because  the 
shrine  reminds  us  that  there  is  another  dimension,  that  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  that  must  come  fully.  In  the  shrine,  the  Magnificat  resounds  constantly. 
In  it,  the  Church  “sees  uprooted  that  sin  which  is  found  at  the  early  history 
of  man  and  woman,  the  sin  of  disbelief  and  of  ‘little  faith’  in  God,”  and  in  it, 
“Mary  boldly  proclaims  the  undimmed  truth  about  God:  the  holy  and 
almighty  God,  who  from  the  beginning  is  the  source  of  all  gifts,  he  who  ‘has 
done  great  things  in  her.’”52 

In  the  shrine,  witness  is  given  to  the  eschatological  dimension  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  is,  its  tension  towards  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom.  On 
this  dimension  is  founded  and  blossoms  the  ethico-political  vocation  of  the 
faithful  to  be,  in  history,  the  evangelically  critical  conscience  of  human  pro¬ 
posals,  that  reminds  men  and  women  of  their  greater  destiny,  that  impedes 
them  from  growing  wretched  in  the  myopia  of  what  is  being  done,  and 
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obliges  them  to  unceasingly  be  like  leaven  (cf.  Mt  13:33)  for  a  more  just  and 
more  hjumane  society. 

ctly  because  it  is  a  reminder  of  another  dimension,  that  of  the  “new 
and  the  new  earth”  (Rev  21:1),  the  shrine  stimulates  us  to  live  as  a 
and  prophetic  ferment  in  these  present  heavens  and  in  this  present 
|id  renews  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  to  live  in  the  world,  although 
g  of  the  world  (ci.Jn  17:16).  Such  a  vocation  is  a  refusal  of  the  ide- 
instrumentalization  of  any  sign,  to  be  a  stimulating  presence  at  the 
Jof  the  edification  of  the  whole  person  in  each  person  according  to  the 
the  Lord. 

this  light,  one  can  understand  that  an  attentive  pastoral  action  can 
hrines  become  places  of  education  to  ethical  values,  particularly  jus- 
idarity,  peace,  safeguard  of  creation  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the 
of  life  for  everyone. 
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CONCLUSION 


Convergence  of  efforts 

17.  The  shrine  is  not  only  a  human  work,  but  is  also  a  visible  sign  of  the 
presence  of  the  invisible  God.  For  this  reason,  an  appropriate  convergence  of 
human  efforts  and  an  adequate  awareness  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
the  agents  of  pastoral  care  of  shrines  are  required.  This  is  precisely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  full  recognition  and  fruitful  welcome  of  the  gift  that  the  Lord  gives 
to  His  people  through  each  shrine. 

The  shrine  offers  a  precious  service  to  each  individual  particular  Church, 
above  all  by  attending  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments  of  Reconciliation  and  the  Eucharist.53  This  service 
expresses  and  vivifies  the  historical  and  spiritual  bonds  that  shrines  have  with 
the  Churches  in  whose  heart  they  were  born.  It  requires  the  full  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  pastoral  action  carried  out  by  the  shrine  into  that  of  the  bishops’,  giv¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  what  belongs  more  to  the  “charism”  of  the  place 
and  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  faithful  who  go  there  on  pilgrimage. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  individual  bishops  or  of  the  whole  Episcopal 
Conference,  depending  on  each  case,  shrines  define  their  specific  pastoral 
identity  and  their  organizational  structure,  which  must  be  expressed  in  their 
own  statutes.54  However,  this  participation  of  shrines  in  the  diocesan  pastoral 
care  requires  that  arrangements  be  made  for  the  specific  preparation  of  the 
persons  and  the  communities  that  will  be  in  charge  of  it. 

It  will  be  equally  important  to  promote  the  collaboration  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  associations  among  shrines,  especially  those  of  the  same  geographical 
and  cultural  area,  and  the  coordination  of  their  pastoral  action  with  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  tourism  and  human  mobility  in  general.  The  multiplication  of 
initiatives  in  this  sense — from  congresses  at  a  worldwide  level,  to  continental 
and  national  meetings55 — underline  the  increasing  flow  of  people  to  shrines. 
They  stimulate  the  awareness  that  there  are  new  urgent  matters  and  foster 
new  pastoral  responses  to  the  changing  challenges  of  places  and  times. 

Thus,  the  “mystery  of  the  temple”  offers  a  wealth  of  stimuli  that  should 
be  meditated  on  and  made  to  bear  fruit  in  action.  As  a  memorial  of  our  ori¬ 
gin,  the  shrine  calls  to  mind  the  initiative  of  God  and  makes  it  such  that  pil¬ 
grims  receive  it  with  a  sense  of  awe,  gratitude  and  commitment.  As  a  place  of 
the  divine  Presence ,  it  gives  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  His 
unceasing  action  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  through  the  Word  and  the 
sacraments.  As  Prophecy ,  or  a  reference  to  the  heavenly  homeland,  it  is  a 
reminder  that  not  everything  has  been  accomplished,  but  must  still  be  accom¬ 
plished  fully,  according  to  God’s  promise,  towards  which  we  are  going. 
Precisely  by  showing  the  relativity  of  everything  that  is  next  to  the  last  with 
respect  to  the  ultimate  homeland,  shrines  reveal  Christ  as  the  new  Temple  of 
mankind  reconciled  with  God. 
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Keeping  in  mind  these  three  theological  dimensions  of  the  shrine,  the 
pastoral  care  of  shrines  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  continuous  renewal  of 
spiritual  life  and  ecclesial  commitment,  in  an  intense  critical  vigilance  towards 
all  cultures  and  human  realizations,  but  also  in  a  spirit  of  collaboration,  open 
to  the  exigencies  of  ecumenical  and  inter- religious  dialogue. 

Mary,  living  shrine 

18,  The  Virgin  Mary  is  the  living  shrine  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Ark  of 
the  new  and  eternal  covenant.  In  fact,  Luke  gives  form  to  the  narration  of  the 
annunciation  of  the  angel  to  Mary  on  an  elegant  composition,  with  images  of 
the  cent  of  meeting  with  God  in  Sinai  and  of  the  temple  of  Zion.  As  the  cloud 
coverec  the  people  of  God  marching  in  the  desert  (cf.  Nm  10:34;  Dt  33:12;  Ps  91 :4) 
and  as  the  same  cloud,  sign  of  the  divine  mystery  present  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  stayed  over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (cf.  Ex  40:35),  so  also  now  the 
shadow! r  of  the  Most  High  envelops  and  penetrates  the  tabernacle  of  the  new 
covenant  that  is  the  womb  of  Mary  (cf.  Lk  1:35). 

Indeed,  Luke  the  evangelist  subtly  links  the  words  of  the  angel  to  the 
song  that  the  prophet  Zephaniah  raises  to  the  presence  of  God  in  Zion.  To 
Mary,  the  angel  says:  “Rejoice,  you  who  enjoy  God’s  favor!  The  Lord  is  with 
you  ...  |  Mary,  do  not  be  afraid  ...  You  are  to  conceive  in  your  womb  and  bear 
a  son  J  ”  {Lk  1:28-31).  To  Zion,  the  prophet  says:  “Rejoice,  exult  with  all  your 
heart,  daughter  of  Jerusalem!  ...Yahweh  is  king  among  you,  Israel,  you  have 
nothing  more  to  fear ...  Zion,  have  no  fear  ...  Yahweh  your  God  is  there  with 
you,  the  warrior-Savior”  (Zp  3:14-17).  In  the  “womb”  {be  qereb)  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  symbol  of  Jerusalem,  seat  of  the  temple,  the  presence  of 
God  wi  th  his  people  is  manifested.  In  the  womb  of  the  new  daughter  of  Zion, 
the  Lojrd  sets  his  perfect  Temple  towards  a  full  communion  with  mankind 
through  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Tlie  theme  is  confirmed  in  the  scene  of  Mary’s  visit  to  Elizabeth.  The 
question  that  the  latter  addresses  to  the  future  mother  of  Jesus  is  an  allusion: 
“Why  s  hould  I  be  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  mother  of  my  Lord?”  {Lk  1 :43). 
The  words,  in  fact,  refer  to  those  of  David  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord:  “How 
can  tht  ark  of  Yahweh  come  to  be  with  me?”  (2  Sam  6:9).  Mary  therefore,  is 
the  new  Ark  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Among  other  things,  here,  the  title 
Kyrios ,  “Lord,”  applied  to  Christ,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  [This  is  the  title  that  translated  the  sacred  name  Jhwh  in  the  Greek 
Bible.  As  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  remained  in  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  of  Gath 
for  three  months,  filling  it  with  blessings  (cf.  2  Sam  6:11),  so  also  Mary,  the 
living  Ark  of  God,  remained  three  months  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth  with  her 
sanctifying  presence  (cf.  Lk  1:56). 

In  this  regard,  the  affirmation  of  St.  Ambrose  is  enlightening:  “Mary  was 
the  tenple  of  God,  not  the  God  of  the  temple,  and  therefore  only  he  who 
acted  !in  the  temple  must  be  adored.”56  For  this  reason,  “the  Church, 
throughout  her  life,  maintains  with  the  Mother  of  God  a  link  which 
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embraces,  in  the  saving  mystery,  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  and  ven¬ 
erates  her  as  the  spiritual  mother  of  humanity  and  the  advocate  of  grace,”57  as 
is  shown  by  the  presence  of  numerous  Marian  shrines  all  over  the  world,58 
which  constitute  an  authentic  “missionary  Magnificat.”59 

In  the  Marian  shrine,  the  Holy  Father  affirms,  “not  only  individuals  or 
local  groups,  but  sometimes  whole  nations  and  societies,  even  whole  conti¬ 
nents,  seek  to  meet  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  the  one  who  is  blessed  because 
she  believed,  is  the  first  among  believers  and  therefore  became  the  Mother  of 
Emmanuel.  This  is  the  message  of  the  Land  of  Palestine,  the  spiritual  home¬ 
land  of  all  Christians  because  it  was  the  homeland  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
and  of  his  Mother.  This  is  the  message  of  the  many  churches  in  Rome  and 
throughout  the  world  which  have  been  raised  up  in  the  course  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  faith  of  Christians.  This  is  the  message  of  centers  like 
Guadalupe,  Lourdes,  Fatima  and  the  others  situated  in  the  various  countries. 
Among  them  how  could  I  fail  to  mention  the  one  in  my  own  native  land, 
Jasna  Gora?  One  could  perhaps  speak  of  a  specific  ‘geography’  of  faith  and 
Marian  devotion,  which  includes  all  these  special  places  of  pilgrimage  where 
the  People  of  God  seek  to  meet  the  Mother  of  God  in  order  to  find,  within 
the  radius  of  the  maternal  presence  of  her  ‘who  believed/  a  strengthening  of 
their  own  faith.”60 

To  this  end,  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  pastoral  care  of 
shrines  should  pay  constant  attention  so  that  the  various  expressions  of 
Marian  piety  would  be  integrated  into  the  liturgical  life  which  is  the  center 
and  the  definition  of  the  shrine. 

In  approaching  Mary,  pilgrims  must  feel  themselves  called  to  live  that 
“paschal  dimension”61  which  gradually  transforms  their  life  through  the 
reception  of  the  Word,  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  a  commitment 
in  favor  of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

From  the  communitarian  and  personal  meeting  with  Mary,  “Star  of  evan¬ 
gelization,”62  pilgrims,  like  the  Apostles,  will  be  encouraged  to  proclaim 
through  their  word  and  witness  of  life  “the  marvels  of  God”  (Acts  2:11). 

Vatican  City,  May  8,  1999 

*  Archbishop  Stephen  Fumio  Hamao  *  Archbishop  Francesco  Gioia 
President  Secretary 
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in  the  Great  Jubilee 
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.  “We  are  strangers  before  you,  pilgrims  only  as  were  all  our  ancestors.”1 
words  King  David  pronounced  before  the  Lord  sketch  the  profile  not 
:>f  the  biblical  person  but  of  every  human  creature.  In  fact,  the  “way”  is 
bol  of  existence  which  is  expressed  in  a  wide  range  of  actions  like  leav- 
ad  coming  back,  entrance  and  exit,  descent  and  ascent,  walking  and  rest- 
Sfince  the  very  first  moment  of  their  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
beings  have  always  walked  in  search  of  new  goals,  investigating 
y  horizons  and  tending  towards  the  infinite.  They  navigated  rivers  and 
[climbed  sacred  mountains  on  whose  summit  the  earth  ideally  meets  the 
hey  walked  through  time  marking  it  with  sacred  dates.  They  considered 
as  an  entrance  into  the  world  and  death  as  an  exit  to  enter  the  womb  of 
irth  or  to  be  assumed  into  the  divine  regions. 


Pilgrimages,  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  this 
,2  have  always  held  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  Christians. 

I{n  the  course  of  history,  Christians  have  always  walked  to  celebrate  their 
in  places  that  indicate  a  memory  of  the  Lord  or  in  sites  representing 
|rtant  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  They  have  come  to  shrines 
ing  the  Mother  of  God  and  to  those  that  keep  the  example  of  the  saints 
Their  pilgrimage  was  a  process  of  conversion,  a  yearning  for  intimacy 
[God  and  a  trusting  plea  for  their  material  needs.  For  the  Church,  pil- 
ges,  in  all  their  multiple  aspects,  have  always  been  a  gift  of  Grace. 

contemporary  society,  which  is  characterized  by  intense  mobility,  pil- 
ges  are  experiencing  a  new  impetus.  To  offer  a  suitable  response  to  this 
r,  the  pastoral  care  of  pilgrimages  must  be  able  to  avail  of  a  clear  theo- 
foundation  that  explains  it  and  develops  a  solid  and  permanent  praxis 
context  of  general  pastoral  care.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  first  of 
t  evangelization  is  the  ultimate  reason  for  which  the  Church  proposes 
encourages  pilgrimages,  such  that  they  are  transformed  into  an  experi- 
of  deep  and  mature  faith.3 
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3.  Through  the  reflections  in  this  document,  it  is  hoped  to  offer  an  aid  to 
all  pilgrims  and  people  in  charge  of  the  pastoral  care  of  pilgrimages,  so  that  in 
the  light  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  age-old  tradition  of  the  Church, 
everyone  may  share  more  fully  in  the  spiritual  wealth  found  in  the  experience 
of  pilgrimages. 
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I 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  ISRAEL 


,  Since  the  beginning,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  li  ter  on,  all  through  the  millennia,  it  is  possible  to  identify  an  adamic pil¬ 
grimage:  it  starts  with  coming  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  from  the 
entry  into  the  world  of  creation  and  from  the  subsequent  wandering  without 
aim,  jar  from  the  garden  of  Eden.4  The  pilgrimage  of  Adam — from  the  call  to 
walk  [with  God,  to  his  disobedience  and  to  the  hope  for  salvation — reveals  the 
full  freedom  with  which  he  was  gifted  by  the  Creator.  At  the  same  time,  it 
discloses  the  divine  commitment  to  walk  beside  him  and  watch  over  his  steps. 

A  Lt  first  sight,  Adam’s  pilgrimage  seems  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  way 
towards  the  goal  of  the  Holy  Place,  the  garden  of  Eden.  But  even  this  route 
can  be  transformed  into  a  path  of  conversion  and  of  return.  Wandering  Cain 
is  watched  over  by  the  loving  presence  of  God  who  follows  and  protects 
him.1  “You  have  noted  my  agitation” — sings  Psalm  56:8 — “now  collect  my 
tears  in  your  wineskin.  Should  this  not  be  ‘in  your  book?’”  Pursuing  the  way 
of  abandonment  of  the  prodigal  son  in  sin  is  the  father  who  is  prodigal  of 
love.  It  is  through  this  divine  attraction  that  for  every  person,  every  wrong 
way  can  be  transformed  into  an  itinerary  of  return  and  embrace.6  Thus,  there 
is  a  universal  history  of  pilgrimages  that  includes  a  dark  stage,  through  “the 
road^  of  darkness,”7  the  crooked  paths.8  But  it  also  includes  return  and  con¬ 
version  through  the  path  of  life,9  of  justice  and  peace,10  of  truth  and  fidelity,11 
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.  The  abrabamic pilgrimage ,  instead,  is  the  paradigm  of  the  history  of  sal- 
itself  in  conformity  with  which  the  faithful  live.  The  language  used  in 
ibing  it  (“leave  your  country”),  the  steps  in  Abraham’s  itinerary  and  the 
ns  he  experienced  affirm  that  his  pilgrimage  was  already  an  exodus  of 
ion,  an  ideal  anticipation  of  the  exodus  of  the  whole  nation.  By  leaving 
|)untry,  his  family  and  his  father’s  house,13  Abraham  goes  with  trust  and 
towards  the  horizon  that  the  Lord  indicated,  as  the  Letter  to  the 
ws  reminds  us:  “It  was  by  faith  that  Abraham  obeyed  the  call  to  set  out 
country  that  was  the  inheritance  given  to  him  and  his  descendants,  and 
set  out  without  knowing  where  he  was  going.  By  faith  he  arrived,  as  a 
er>  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  lived  there  as  if  in  a  strange  country,  with 
and  Jacob,  who  were  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise.  They  lived 
in  tents  while  he  looked  forward  to  a  city  founded,  designed  and  built 
od  ...  All  these  died  in  faith, ...  recognizing  that  they  were  only  strangers 
nomads  on  earth”H  It  is  for  a  good  reason  that  the  Patriarch  later  defined 
“a  stranger  and  a  settler”15  even  in  the  Promised  Land  and  like  him 
also  to  be  his  sons  Ishmael16  and  Jacob,  refugees  in  Paddan-aram17  and 
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6.  It  was  from  the  land  of  the  pharaohs  that  the  great  exodic  pilgrimage 
would  ensue.  The  various  stages — which  included  the  departure,  wandering 
in  the  desert,  the  trial,  temptations,  sin,  entering  the  Promised  Land — have 
become  the  exemplary  model  of  the  history  of  salvation19  itself.  This  includes 
not  only  the  gifts  of  freedom,  of  Revelation  in  Sinai  and  of  divine  commun¬ 
ion,  expressed  in  the  Passover  ("passage”)  and  in  the  offering  of  the  manna, 
water  and  the  quails,  but  also  infidelity,  idolatry,  the  temptation  to  go  back  to 
slavery. 

Exodus  acquires  a  permanent  value.  It  is  a  "memorial”  that  is  always  vital 
and  comes  up  again  even  upon  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile.  This  is 
sung  by  the  Second  Isaiah  as  a  new  exodus,20  that  is  commemorated  each  time 
Israel  celebrates  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  and  is  transformed  into  an  escha¬ 
tological  representation  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.21  The  final  aim  is  in  fact  the 
Promised  Land  of  full  communion  with  God  in  a  renewed  creation.22 

The  Lord  himself  is  a  pilgrim  with  his  people:  "Yahweh  your  God  ...  has 
watched  over  your  journeying  through  this  vast  wilderness.  Yahweh  your 
God  has  been  with  you  these  forty  years  and  you  have  never  been  in  want.”23 
He  “preserved  us  all  along  the  way  we  traveled.”24  He,  in  fact,  remembers 
with  nostalgia  "affection  of  your  youth,  the  love  of  your  bridal  days:  you  fol¬ 
lowed  me  through  the  wilderness,  through  a  land  unsown.”25  Because  of  this 
radical  characteristic  as  a  pilgrim,  the  biblical  people  is  not  to  “molest  the 
stranger  or  oppress  him,  for  you  lived  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt”;26 
rather,  he  is  to  "love  the  stranger  ...,  for  you  were  once  strangers  in  Egypt.”27 

7.  Thus,  whoever  prays  presents  himself  before  God  as  “your  guest ...,  a 
nomad.”28  Precisely  by  praying,  the  psalms,  which  were  written  across  the 
millenary  period  of  the  history  of  Israel,  attest  to  the  historical  and  theolog¬ 
ical  awareness  of  the  itinerancy  of  the  community  and  of  the  individual.  And 
it  is  exactly  through  the  devotional  pilgrimage  to  Zion  that  being  strangers 
even  in  one’s  own  land29  is  transformed  into  a  sign  of  hope.  The  “ascent,” 
which,  in  the  three  great  solemnities  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  Feast  of 
Weeks  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles30  leads  Israel  amidst  hymns  of  joy  (the  “Song 
of  Ascents”)31  towards  Mt.  Zion,  becomes  an  experience  of  stability,  trust 
and  renewed  commitment  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God32  and  in  justice.  Founded 
on  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  symbol  of  the  Lord  who  is  a  "rock” 
that  does  not  crumble,33  the  tribes  of  Israel  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.34 
They  enter  into  communion  with  Him  in  worship,  living  in  the  tents  of  His 
sanctuary  and  dwelling  on  His  holy  mountain,  finding  an  indestructible  sal¬ 
vation35  and  a  fullness  of  life  and  peace.36  Therefore,  "happy  those  who  live 
in  your  house  and  can  praise  you  all  day  long;  and  happy  the  pilgrims  inspired 
by  you  with  courage  to  make  the  Ascents!”37  “Up!  Let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to 
Yahweh  our  God!”38 
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8.  To  the  people  of  God,  victim  of  discouragement,  burdened  by  infi¬ 
delity  the  prophets  also  indicate  a  Messianic  pilgrimage  of  redemption,  which 
is  alsc  open  to  the  eschatological  horizon  in  which  all  peoples  of  the  earth 
will  stream  towards  Zion,  location  of  the  divine  Word,  of  peace  and  of  hope39 
again  the  experience  of  the  exodus,  the  people  of  God  must  let  the 
|remove  its  heart  of  stone  and  give  it  one  of  flesh.40  In  its  life’s  itiner- 
must  express  justice41  and  faithful  love42  and  rise  up  as  a  light  for  all 
bs,43  up  to  the  day  when  the  Lord  God  will  offer  on  the  holy  mountain 
a  banquet  for  all  peoples.44  On  the  way  towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  mes- 
promise,  already  at  this  very  moment,  all  are  called  to  communion  gra- 
tuitously45  and  in  God’s  mercy.46 
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II 

CHRIST’S  PILGRIMAGE 


9.  Jesus  Christ  enters  the  scene  of  history  as  “the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life”47  and  since  the  very  beginning,  he  includes  himself  in  the  journey  of 
humankind  and  of  his  people,  uniting  himself  in  some  way  with  each  man.48 
In  fact,  he  descended  from  being  “with  God”  to  become  “flesh”49  and  to  walk 
along  the  paths  of  the  human  person.  In  the  Incarnation,  it  is  “God  who 
comes  in  Person  to  speak  to  man  of  himself  and  to  show  him  the  path  by 
which  He  may  be  reached.”50 

While  still  a  baby,  Jesus  is  a  pilgrim  at  the  temple  of  Zion  to  be  presented 
to  the  Lord;51  as  a  boy,  with  Mary  and  Joseph,  he  goes  to  his  Fathers  house.52 
His  public  ministry  which  takes  place  along  the  roads  of  his  country,  slowly 
takes  the  form  of  a  pilgrimage  towards  Jerusalem  which  is  portrayed,  espe¬ 
cially  by  Luke,  as  a  long  journey  whose  destination  is  not  only  the  cross,  but 
also  the  glory  of  Easter  and  the  Ascension.53  His  Transfiguration  reveals  to 
Moses,  to  Elijah  and  to  the  Apostles  his  impending  Paschal  “exodus”:  “they 
were  speaking  of  his  passing  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  Jerusalem.”54  The 
other  evangelists,  too,  know  this  exemplary  itinerary,  along  which  the  disci¬ 
ple  must  walk:  “If  anyone  wants  to  be  a  follower  of  mine,  let  him  renounce 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me,”  and  Luke  specifies  “every 
day.”55  For  Mark,  the  route  to  the  cross  of  Golgotha  is  constantly  marked  by 
verbs  and  words  of  movement  and  by  the  symbol  of  the  “way.”56 

10.  But  Jesus’  road  does  not  end  on  the  hill  called  Golgotha.  The  earthly 
pilgrimage  of  Christ  crosses  the  boundary  of  death,  into  the  infinite  and  in 
the  mystery  of  God,  beyond  death.  On  the  mount  of  the  Ascension,  the  final 
step  of  his  pilgrimage  takes  place.  As  he  promises  to  come  back,57  the  risen 
Lord  rises  to  Heaven  and  goes  to  his  Father’s  house  to  prepare  a  place  for  us, 
so  that  where  he  is,  we  may  be  with  him,  too.58  In  fact,  this  is  how  he  sum¬ 
marizes  his  mission:  “I  came  from  the  Father  and  have  come  into  the  world 
and  now  I  leave  the  world  to  go  to  the  Father.  ...  Father,  I  want  those  you 
have  given  me  to  be  with  me  where  I  am,  so  that  they  may  always  see  the 
glory  you  have  given  me.”59 

The  Christian  community,  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost,  goes  out 
into  the  streets  of  the  world,  and  is  immersed  in  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth.60  It  goes  from  Jerusalem  up  to  Rome,  along  the  streets  of  the  empire 
which  the  Apostles  and  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  walk  through.  Beside  them 
walks  Christ  who,  as  with  the  disciples  of  Emmaus,  explains  the  Scriptures  to 
them  and  breaks  the  Eucharistic  bread.61  Along  their  footsteps  set  out  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Spiritually  following  the  itinerary  of  the  Magi,62  they 
fulfill  the  words  of  Christ:  “Many  will  come  from  east  and  to  take  their  places 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  at  the  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”63 
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It.  The  final  destination  of  this  pilgrimage  along  the  roads  of  the  world, 
however,  is  not  written  on  the  map  of  the  earth.  It  is  beyond  our  horizon,  as 
it  was  j  :or  Christ  who  walked  with  the  people  to  bring  them  to  the  fullness  of 
communion  with  God.  It  is  significant  to  observe  that  the  “way”  of  the  Lord 
is  the  road  that  he  walked  through  and  along  which  he  now  walks  with  us.  In 
fact,  tl  le  Acts  of  the  Apostles  describes  the  Christian  life  as  “the  way”64  par 
excellence.  Therefore,  after  having  gone  to  teach  all  nations  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  Christ  who  is  with  us  to  the  end  of  time,65  after  having  been 
“guided  by  the  Spirit”66  in  justice  and  love,  the  Christian  takes  as  his  port  of 
arrival  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  sung  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  way/life  is  filled 
with  a  yearning,  an  ardent  hope  in  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.^7  Our  pilgrimage,  therefore,  has  a  transcendent  end,  knowing  that  we 
are  “aliens  or  foreign  visitors”68  here  on  earth,  but  are  destined  to  be  “citizens 
like  al  the  saints,  and  part  of  God’s  household.”69 

Like  Jesus  who  was  killed  outside  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  we 
too  must  go  “outside  the  camp,  and  share  his  degradation.  For  there  is  no 
etern^  city  for  us  in  this  life  but  we  look  for  one  in  the  life  to  come.”70  There 
God  will  dwell  with  us,  in  that  place  “there  will  be  no  more  death,  and  no 
:  mourning  or  sadness.  The  world  of  the  past  has  gone.”71 


more 
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Ill 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  CHURCH 


12.  In  communion  with  her  Lord,  the  Church  also,  a  messianic  people,  is 
going  forward  towards  a  future  and  abiding  city.72  It  transcends  time  and 
boundaries,  and  completely  tends  towards  that  Kingdom  whose  presence  is 
already  operating  in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth.  These  lands  have  receive  the 
seed  of  the  word  of  Christ73  and  have  been  watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
witnesses  of  the  Gospel.  As  Paul  and  the  Apostles  did,  the  missionaries  of 
Christ  crossed  the  consular  and  imperial  roads,  the  caravan  tracks,  the  mari¬ 
time  routes,  the  cities  and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Very  soon,  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  they  had  to  face  various  cultures  and  religious  traditions  and 
express  themselves  no  longer  just  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  but  also  in  Greek 
and  Latin  and  later,  in  a  multiplicity  of  tongues,  some  of  which  had  already 
been  previously  announced  in  the  scene  of  Pentecost:74  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopian,  Persian,  Armenian,  Gothic,  Slavic,  Hindi,  Chinese. 

The  steps  in  this  pilgrimage  of  the  messengers  of  the  divine  word 
branched  out  from  Asia  Minor  to  Italy,  from  Africa  to  Spain  and  Gaul  and, 
later  on,  from  Germany  to  Britain,  from  the  Slavic  countries  up  to  India  and 
China.  In  modern  times,  they  went  on  towards  new  countries  and  new  peo¬ 
ples  in  America,  Africa  and  Oceania,  thus  delineating  "the  journey  of  Christ 
down  the  centuries.”75 

13.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  later  on,  various  experiences  of 
monastic  life  in  the  Church  began.  "Ascetic  migration”  and  "spiritual  exodus” 
represent  two  of  its  fundamental  and  inspiring  forms.  In  this  regard,  some 
biblical  figures  assume  a  paradigmatic  role  in  monastic  and  patristic  literature. 
The  reference  to  Abraham  is  linked  with  the  theme  of  xeniteia  (the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  stranger:  the  awareness  of  one  who  is  a  guest,  migrant),  which, 
among  other  things,  constitutes  the  third  step  of  the  spiritual  Ladder  of 
St.John  Climacus.  The  figure  of  Moses,  who  guides  the  exodus  from  slavery 
in  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land,  becomes  a  characteristic  theme  of  ancient 
Christian  literature,  thanks  especially  to  the  Life  of  Moses  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  Finally,  Elijah,  who  climbs  the  Carmel  and  Mt.  Horeb,  incarnates  the 
themes  of  the  flight  into  the  desert  and  the  encounter  with  God.  Ambrose, 
for  example,  is  fascinated  by  the  Prophet  Elijah  and  considers  the  ascetic  ideal 
of  the  fuga  saeculi  realized  in  him. 

The  concept  of  Christian  life  as  a  pilgrimage,  the  search  for  divine  inti¬ 
macy,  also  by  means  of  a  detachment  from  the  tumult  of  things  and  events, 
the  veneration  of  Holy  Places  persuaded  St.  Jerome  and  the  disciples  Paula 
and  Eustochium  to  leave  Rome  and  settle  in  the  land  of  Christ.  Thus,  in  the 
grotto  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  a  monastery  was  founded.  This  formed 
part  of  a  series  of  numerous  hermitages,  lauras,  cenobia  in  the  Holy  Land,  but 
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which  were  also  spread  in  other  regions,  especially  in  the  Egyptian  Tebaide, 
in  Syria,  in  Cappadocia.  Following  this  line,  pilgrimages  in  the  desert  or 
towards  a  Holy  Place  became  the  symbol  of  another  pilgrimage,  the  interior 
one,  as  St.  Augustine  called  to  mind:  “Go  back  into  yourself:  the  truth  lives 
in  t  te  person’s  heart.”  Yet,  do  not  remain  within  yourself,  but  “go  beyond 
your  very  self,”76  because  you  are  not  God:  He  is  deeper  and  greater  than  you. 
The;  pilgrimage  of  the  soul  which  has  already  been  evoked  by  Platonic  tradi¬ 
tion,  now  acquires  a  new  dimension.  In  its  yearning  for  the  infinity  of  God, 
the  Father  of  the  Church  himself  defines  and  represents  it  as  follows:  “One 
searches  God  to  find  him  with  more  sweetness,  one  finds  him  to  search  him 
with  greater  ardor.”77 

The  concept  that  “the  holy  place  is  the  pure  soul”78  also  becomes  a  con¬ 
stant  call  for  the  practice  of  pilgrimages  to  Holy  Places  to  be  a  sign  of 
progress  in  personal  holiness.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  thus  render  "phys¬ 
ical  |  pilgrimages  relative,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  every  exaggeration  and 
misunderstanding.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  particular,  furnishes  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  a  correct  evaluation  of  pilgrimages.  Although  he  had  devoutly 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  he  affirms  that  the  true  journey  to  be  experienced  is 
the  one  that  leads  the  faithful  from  the  physical  reality  to  the  spiritual  one, 
from  corporeal  life  to  life  in  the  Lord,  and  not  the  trip  from  Cappadocia  to 
Palestine.79  Even  St.  Jerome  confirms  the  same  principle.  In  Lettera  58,  he 
observes  that  Anthony  and  the  monks  did  not  visit  Jerusalem,  and  yet  the 
gate  >  of  Heaven  were  wide  open  for  them  just  the  same.  And  he  affirms  that 
for  Christians,  the  motive  for  praise  is  not  the  fact  that  they  have  been  to  the 
HolSf  Land,  but  rather  because  they  have  lived  holy  lives.80 

[n  this  interior  itinerary  from  light  to  light,81  along  the  trail  of  Christ’s 
call  :o  be  “perfect  just  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,”82  a  profile  of  pil¬ 
grim  ages  is  formed,  one  which  is  particularly  dear  to  the  spiritual  Byzantine 
tradition:  it  is  the  “ecstatic”  aspect  that  will  later  on  develop  based  on  the 
mysi  ical  doctrine  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Maximus  the  Confessor  and 
Johr  Damascene. 

The  divinization  of  the  human  person  is  the  great  aim  of  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  spirit  that  places  the  believer  in  the  very  heart  of  God,  thus  fulfill¬ 
ing  ihe  words  of  the  Apostle:  “I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ  and  I  live 
now  not  with  my  own  life  but  with  the  life  of  Christ  who  lives  in  me,”83 
therefore  “life  ...  is  Christ.”84 

Il4.  In  the  fourth  century,  when  persecution  by  the  Roman  Empire  was 
over,  the  sites  of  martyrdom  were  opened  for  public  veneration  and  the 
inter  se  flow  of  pilgrimages  started.  This  is  also  testified  by  documentary 
records,  like  the  travel  diaries  of  the  pilgrims  themselves,  especially  in  the 
Hoi)  Land.  Among  them  stands  out  the  witness  of  Aetheria,  at  the  beginning 
of  thje  fifth  century. 
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But  concrete  pilgrimages  that  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  world 
spread  out  in  new  branches.  While  the  Arabic  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  638 
made  the  visit  to  Christian  memorials  in  the  Holy  Land  more  difficult,  new 
itineraries  in  the  West  were  opened.  Rome,  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul  and  the  seat  of  ecclesial  communion  around  the  successor  of  Peter, 
became  a  fundamental  destination.  Thus  were  bom  the  numerous  “Vie  Romee” 
ad  Petri  sedem ,  among  which  stands  out  Via  Francigena  which  crosses  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  point  at  the  new  holy  city.  But  another  goal  was  the  tomb 
of  St.  James  in  Compostella.  There  were  also  the  Marian  shrines  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto,  Jasna  Gora  in  Czestochowa;  visits  to  the  great  medieval 
monasteries,  fortresses  of  the  spirit  and  of  culture;  the  places  that  incarnate 
the  memory  of  great  saints,  like  Tours,  Canterbury  or  Padua.  Through  them 
a  network,  which  “promoted  mutual  understanding  among  such  different 
peoples  and  nations,”85  was  formed  in  Europe. 

Although  with  some  exaggerations,  this  great  phenomenon,  which 
involved  the  common  masses  that  were  animated  by  simple  and  profound 
convictions,  nourished  the  spirituality,  increased  the  faith,  stimulated  the 
charity  and  animated  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The  “palmer,”  the  “pilgrim 
to  Rome,”  the  “pilgrims”  with  their  specific  attires  almost  constituted  their 
own  separate  “ordo,”  that  reminded  the  world  of  the  pilgrim  nature  of  the 
Christian  community,  that  tends  towards  a  meeting  with  God  and  commun¬ 
ion  with  Him. 

A  special  form  was  attributed  to  pilgrimages  with  the  advent  of  the 
Crusades  between  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries.  In  them,  the 
ancient  religious  ideal  of  going  on  pilgrimage  towards  the  Holy  Places  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  was  mixed  with  the  new  instances  and  ideas  typical  of  that 
historical  period,  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  class  of  knights,  with  its  social 
and  political  tensions,  the  reawakening  of  commercial  stimuli  and  cultural 
revolts  in  the  East,  the  presence  of  Islam  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  conflict  of  power  and  interest  often  prevailed  over  the  spiritual  and 
missionary  ideal.  This  attributed  particular  characteristics  to  the  various 
Crusades,  while  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  stood  on  the  wall 
of  division.  This  also  influenced  the  practice  of  pilgrimages  which  were 
somehow  ambiguous,  as  described  well  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  He  was 
an  ardent  preacher  of  the  second  Crusade  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  honor  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem  present  in  Christian  monasteries  as  the  ideal  goal  of  the 
pilgrim:  “Clairvaux  is  this  Jerusalem  united  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  by  its 
profound  and  radical  piety,  by  its  life’s  conformity,  by  some  spiritual  affin¬ 
ity.”86  A  medieval  hymn,  which  is  still  present  in  the  liturgy,  clearly  exalted 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  which  was  built  on  earth  through  the  consecration  of 
a  church:  “Jerusalem  blessed  city,/  called  image  of  peace,/  built  in  the  heav¬ 
ens/  out  of  living  stones.”87 
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1 5.  At  this  point  St.  Francis  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Through  his  friars, 
he  would  be  present  in  the  Holy  Land  through  the  centuries,  as  custodian  of 
the  Holy  Places  for  Christianity — in  a  cohabitation  which  is  not  always  easy 
with  other  Oriental  ecclesial  communities — and  as  a  support  for  pilgrims. 
Sometime  around  1300,  a  Societas  Peregrinantium  pro  Christo  was  established. 
It  considered  pilgrimages  also  as  a  missionary  work.  But  just  at  that  time,  in 
1300,  the  Jubilee  was  proclaimed  in  Rome.  It  was  to  transform  the  eternal  city 
into  a  Jerusalem  towards  which  multitudes  of  pilgrims  would  be  directed,  as 
what  later  on  took  place  in  the  successive  long  series  of  Holy  Years.  The  cul- 
tura  and  religious  unity  of  medieval  Western  Europe  was  also  nourished 
through  these  spiritual  experiences.  Slowly,  however,  there  was  a  movement 
towards  new  and  more  complex  models  that  also  involved  the  nature  of 
pilgrimages. 

1 16.  The  Copernican  revolution  caused  an  evolution  in  the  condition  of 
pilgrim  people  in  an  immobile  world,  making  them  partakers  of  a  universe 
that  is  in  perennial  movement.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  established 
the  foundation  needed  to  overcome  the  eurocentric  vision,  by  means  of  the 
appt  arance  of  different  cultures  and  the  extraordinary  movement  of  people 
and 1  groups.  The  Christianity  of  the  West  lost  its  unity  centered  in  Rome,  and 
confessional  divisions  made  pilgrimages  more  difficult,  at  times  contested  “as 
an  o  ;casion  of  sin  and  of  despise  of  the  commandments  of  God  ...  It  happens, 
in  fa:t,  that  a  persons  goes  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  spends  fifty  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  florins  and  even  more  and  leaves  wife  and  children  and  maybe  a  neigh¬ 
bor  it  home  at  grips  with  misery.”88  With  the  disintegration  of  the  classical 
ima£  e  of  the  universe,  the  pilgrim  felt  less  and  less  like  being  a  traveler  in  the 
common  house  of  the  world,  now  subdivided  into  States  and  national 
Churches.  Thus,  nearer  and  alternative  goals  came  up,  like  the  Holy  Mounts 
and  ocal  Marian  shrines. 

17.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a  somehow  static  vision  that  pervaded  the  Christian 
community  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century,  pilgrimages  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.  In  some  places,  as  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  Philippines,  they  sustained  the  faith  of  generations  of 
believers;  in  other  places,  a  new  spirituality  came  up,  with  new  centers  of  faith 
founded  on  the  roots  of  Marian  apparitions  and  popular  devotions.  From 
Guadalupe  to  Lourdes,  from  Aparecida  to  Fatima,  from  the  Santo  Nino  of 
Cebu  to  St.  Joseph  of  Montreal,  there  is  a  multiplication  of  witness  to  the 
vitality  of  pilgrimages  and  the  movement  of  conversion  that  they  bring  about. 
Meanwhile,  the  renewed  awareness  of  being  the  traveling  people  of  God 
became  the  most  expressive  image  of  the  Church  assembled  in  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 
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IV 

PILGRIMAGE  TOWARDS 
THE  THIRD  MILLENNIUM 


18.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  was  “a  providential  event”  destined  to 
constitute  an  "immediate  preparation  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Second 
Millennium.”89  That  ecclesial  gathering — from  the  time  it  was  convoked, 
with  the  converging  of  the  pastors  of  the  local  Churches  in  Rome,  up  to  its 
conclusion  with  an  extraordinary  Jubilee  that  was  to  be  celebrated  in  each  sin¬ 
gle  diocese — was  celebrated  in  the  symbolic  frame  of  a  great  and  choral  pil¬ 
grimage  of  the  whole  ecclesial  community.  This  aspect  was  made  explicit  by 
some  emblematic  gestures,  like  those  of  the  two  pilgrim  popes,  John  XXIII 
to  Loreto  during  the  first  years  of  the  Council  (1962)  and  Paul  VI  in  the 
Holy  Land,  at  the  height  of  the  Conciliar  gathering  (1964).  To  these  two 
purely  spiritual  signs  were  later  on  added  the  successive  papal  pilgrimages 
along  the  ways  of  the  world  to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  its  truth  and  its  justice, 
starting  from  those  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  Bombay. 

19.  The  very  language  of  the  Council  symbolized  the  Church— in  its 
experience  as  a  spiritual  and  missionary  itinerary — a  travel  companion  at  the 
side  of  the  whole  humankind.  It  was  in  fact  a  matter  of  asking  “how  we  ought 
to  renew  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  be  found  increasingly  faithful  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.”90  The  “pilgrim”  Church  of  God  thus  became  a  dominant 
profile  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  conciliar  celebration.91  The  Church 
was  “a  signal  raised  amidst  peoples  (Is  5:26)  to  offer  to  everyone  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  march  towards  the  truth  and  the  life.”92  The  meeting  with  the 
nations,  which  was  symbolically  manifested  by  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the 
UN,  was  defined  as  the  “epilogue  of  a  laborious  pilgrimage.”93  The  Council 
itself  resulted  as  a  “spiritual  ascension,”  while  the  Council  Fathers  greeted  the 
men  and  women  of  thought  as  “pilgrims  en  route  to  the  light.”94 

20.  The  aforementioned  pilgrimage  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
presented  by  the  Pontiff  himself  in  the  light  of  the  spirituality  of  the  peregri- 
natio  in  its  fundamental  components.  Through  visits  to  the  Holy  Places,  it 
intended  to  exalt  the  central  mysteries  of  salvation,  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Redemption;  it  wanted  to  be  a  sign  of  prayer,  penance  and  renewal;  it  aimed  to 
fulfill  the  triple  goal  of  offering  to  Christ  his  Church,  of  promoting  unity 
among  Christians,  and  of  imploring  divine  mercy  for  peace  among  men.95 

It  was  the  Council  itself,  in  its  Constitutions,  that  presented  the  whole 
Church  as  “present  in  this  world  and  yet  not  at  home  in  it.”96  Her  pilgrim 
nature,  mentioned  repeatedly,97  reveals  a  trinitarian  aspect:  Its  source  is  in  the 
mission  of  Christ  sent  by  the  Father;98  for  this  reason,  we,  too,  go  forth  from 
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him,  live  through  him  and  our  journey  leads  us  toward  him,"  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  guide  of  our  way  which  is  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ.100 
Eu<harist  and  Easter,  which  constitute  the  heart  of  the  liturgy,101  by  their 
ver^  nature,  point  back  to  the  exodus  of  Israel  and  to  the  banquet  of  pil¬ 
grimage  and  of  alliance  that  it  inaugurates102  and  concludes.103 

21.  The  pilgrim  Church  spontaneously  becomes  missionary.104  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Risen  Christ:  “Go  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations”105  places 
its  !  tress  precisely  on  “go,”  an  indispensable  method  of  evangelization  open 
to  the  world.  Viaticum  and  treasure  in  this  itinerary  are  the  Word  of  God106 
and  the  Eucharist.107 

Sketching  a  passionate  synthesis  of  the  march  of  humankind  with  its 
conquests  and  its  going  astray,108  the  Council  presents  the  Church  as  a  travel 
coriipanion  of  the  human  family,  that  indicates  a  transcendent  goal,  beyond 
earthly  history.109  Thus,  a  fruitful  harmony  between  pilgrimages  and  com¬ 
mit:  nent  in  history  ensues110  and  even  the  world  is  called  to  offer  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Church  itself  in  a  lively  and  intense  dialogue.111 

22.  From  the  Conciliar  event  onwards,  the  Church  lives  its  pilgrim  expe¬ 
rience  not  only  in  its  renewal,  in  its  missionary  proclamation,  in  its  commit¬ 
ment  for  peace,  but  also  through  numerous  witnesses  of  the  magisterium  of 
the  Church,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  years  1975,  1983  and 
2003. 112  The  Holy  Father  Pope  John  Paul  II  became  a  pilgrim  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  principal  evangelizer  in  these  last  two  decades.  Through  his  apos¬ 
tolic  itinerancy  and  his  magisterium,  he  has  guided  and  solicited  the  whole 
Chi  irch  to  prepare  itself  for  the  third  millennium,  which  is  already  close  at 
hanl  d.  The  papal  pastoral  trips  are  “stations  of  a  pilgrimage  in  the  local 
Churches  ...,  a  pilgrimage  of  peace  and  solidarity.”113 

23.  A  fundamental  goal  of  the  present  historical  pilgrimage  of  the 
Church  is  the  Jubilee  of  the  Year  2000  towards  which  the  faithful  are  walking 
ben  eath  the  vault  of  the  Trinity.  This  itinerary  should  not  be  spatial  but  rather 
interior  and  vital,  in  the  re-conquest  of  the  great  values  of  the  biblical  jubilee 
yeai.114  With  the  sounding  of  the  horn  marking  this  date  in  Israel,  slaves 
became  free  again,  debts  were  condoned  such  that  everyone  would  find  again 
personal  dignity  and  social  solidarity,  the  earth  spontaneously  offered  its  gifts 
to  everyone,  reminding  us  that  at  its  origin  is  the  Creator  who  “water  the 
uplands  until  the  ground  has  had  all  that  your  heavens  have  to  offer.” 115 Thus, 
a  more  fraternal  community,  similar  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  born:  “The 
faithful  all  lived  together  and  owned  everything  in  common;  they  sold  their 
goods  and  possessions  and  shared  out  the  proceeds  among  themselves 
according  to  what  each  one  needed.”116  “Let  there  be  no  poor  among  you  ... 
Is  there  a  poor  man  among  you,  one  of  your  brothers  ...?  Do  not  harden  your 
heajt  or  close  your  hand  against  that  poor  brother  of  yours.”117 
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V 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  HUMANKIND 


24.  The  pilgrimage  which  started  from  Abraham  and  is  extended 
throughout  the  centuries  is  a  sign  of  a  vaster  and  universal  movement  of 
humankind.  The  human  person,  in  fact,  appears  in  his  secular  history  as  homo 
viator ,  a  traveler  thirsty  for  new  horizons,  hungry  for  justice  and  peace, 
searching  for  truth,  longing  for  love,  open  to  the  absolute  and  the  infinite. 
Scientific  research,  economic  and  social  development,  the  continuous  appear¬ 
ance  of  tension,  migration  that  goes  though  our  planet,  the  very  misery  of 
evil  and  other  enigmas  that  fill  humankind’s  being  constantly  interrogate 
him,  thereby  setting  him  on  trails  laid  out  by  religions  and  cultures. 

Even  in  our  days,  humankind,  on  one  hand,  seems  to  be  going  towards 
positive  goals  of  different  natures:  worldwide  integration  in  global  systems, 
but  at  the  same  time,  sensitivity  for  pluralism  and  respect  for  the  different 
historical  and  national  identities,  scientific  and  technical  progress,  inter¬ 
religious  dialogue,  communications  that  are  diffused  in  the  areopagus  of  the 
whole  world  through  instruments  that  are  more  and  more  effective  and 
immediate.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  each  one  of  these  ways,  ancient 
and  invariable  obstacles  appear  in  new  forms  and  ways:  the  idols  of  economic 
exploitation,  abuse  of  one’s  political  position,  scientific  arrogance,  religious 
fanaticism. 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  guides  Christians  to  the  discovery,  in  these  man¬ 
ifestations  of  contemporary  civilization,  of  new  “areopagi”  wherein  to  pro¬ 
claim  salvation  and  discover  the  signs  of  longing  that  lead  hearts  to  the  house 
of  the  Father. 

It  does  not  seem  strange  that  in  the  whirlpool  of  this  constant  change, 
humankind  also  experiences  fatigue  and  wishes  for  a  place,  which  may  be  a 
shrine,  where  he  could  rest,  a  space  of  freedom  that  makes  dialogue  possi¬ 
ble— with  himself,  with  others  and  with  God.  The  Christian’s  pilgrimage 
accompanies  this  search  of  humankind  and  offers  him  the  security  of  a  goal, 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  “for  he  has  visited  his  people,  he  has  come  to  their 
rescue.”118 


25.  Some  “universal  pilgrimages”  assume  a  particular  significance.  We  are 
thinking,  first  of  all,  of  the  vast  movement  of  groups ,  of  masses ,  at  times  of 
whole  peoples ,  who  face  enormous  sacrifices  and  risks  to  flee  from  hunger, 
wars,  environmental  catastrophe,  and  to  look  for  security  and  well-being  for 
themselves  and  for  their  loved  ones.  No  one  should  remain  an  inactive  spec¬ 
tator  before  these  immense  flows  that  pervade  humankind,  almost  like  cur¬ 
rents  that  expand  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  one  should  feel  foreign  to  the 
injustice  that  is  often  at  its  roots,  to  the  personal  and  collective  drama,  but 
also  to  the  hopes  that  bloom  for  a  different  future  and  a  prospect  of  dialogue 
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and  a  peaceful  multiracial  coexistence.  The  Christian,  in  particular,  must 
became  the  good  Samaritan  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  ready  to 
help  and  accompany  his  brother  to  an  inn  of  fraternal  charity  and  a  life 
together  in  solidarity.  We  may  be  led  to  this  “spirituality  of  the  way”  by 
knowing,  listening  to  and  sharing  the  experience  of  that  particular  “people  of 
the  road”  who  are  the  nomads,  the  gypsies,  the  “children  of  the  wind.” 

1 26.  Those  who  set  out  towards  various  destinations  for  reasons  of 
tourism ,  scientific  exploration  or  trade  are  also  pilgrims  of  the  world.  These 
are  :omplex  phenomena  which  are  often  sources  of  harmful  consequences 
bea  use  of  their  enormous  dimensions.  No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  a  cause  of  injustice,  of  the  exploitation  of  persons,  of  the  erosion  of 
cultures  or  of  the  devastation  of  nature.  In  spite  of  this,  by  their  nature,  they 
preserve  the  values  of  research,  progress  and  the  promotion  of  mutual  under- 
stariding  among  peoples,  which  deserve  to  be  promoted. 

It  is  indispensable  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  are  part  of  these  sec¬ 
tors  to  preserve  their  own  spirituality  and  interior  exigencies.  It  is  also  nee- 
essay  for  tourism  and  commercial  agents  not  to  be  dominated  only  by 
economic  interests  but  also  to  be  aware  of  their  human  and  social  functions. 

\2 7.  Connected  with  the  preceding  point,  and  characteristic  of  our  days, 
is  a  ^articular  form  of  pilgrimage  of  the  human  mind,  the  informatic  or  vir¬ 
tual  pilgrimage  which  is  diffused  along  the  ways  of  telecommunications. 
These  routes,  with  all  the  risks,  deformations  and  deviations  that  they 
involve,  can  be  a  means  of  proclaiming  faith  and  love,  positive  messages, 
fruitful  and  efficacious  contacts.  It  is  therefore  important  to  set  out  along 
tiles;?  roads  avoiding  the  dispersion  and  destruction  of  true  communication 
against  the  “background  noise”  of  a  Babel-like  myriad  of  information. 

28.  There  are  also  great  “lay  pilgrims,”  those  who  embark  on  cultural  and 
spori  itineraries.  Great  artistic  demonstrations,  especially  musical  ones,  that 
witness  the  gathering  of  the  youth  particularly,  the  flow  of  visitors  in  muse¬ 
ums!  that  are  °ften  transformed  into  oasis  of  contemplation,  Olympics  and 
other  forms  of  sports  assembly  are  phenomena  that  cannot  be  ignored,  also 
becaase  they  include  spiritual  values  that  must  be  protected  beyond  the 
extrinsic  tension,  leveling  and  conditioning  of  a  commercial  nature. 
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j>9.  There  are  experiences  of  pilgrimages  that  are  more  distinctly 
tian.  Not  only  priests,  but  also  whole  families  and  many  young  people 
or  accept  to  be  sent  to  lands  far  from  their  own  to  collaborate  with 
| onaries,  both  through  their  professional  work,  through  witness  and 
Ugh  the  explicit  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  form  of  being  pil- 
that  is  continually  increasing,  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit.  They  use  their  vaca- 
lor  holidays,  or  spend  entire  years  of  their  life. 
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Emblematic  images  of  these  spatial,  but  above  all  spiritual,  movements  of 
our  times  are  the  great  ecumenical  gatherings  in  which  prayer  for  the  gift  of 
unity  gathers  Christians  together  in  a  common  journey.  Equally  important 
are  the  inter-religious  meetings  that  witness  the  roving  assembly  of  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths  towards  a  common  goal  of  hope  and  of  love,  as  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  world  prayer  of  the  religions  for  peace,  convoked  in  Assisi  in  1986. 

30.  A  true  and  real  network  of  itineraries  is  therefore  extending  through¬ 
out  our  planet.  Some  are  religious  in  the  most  direct  sense  of  the  term.  Their 
goals  are  cities  and  shrines,  monasteries  and  historical  centers.  In  other  cases, 
the  search  for  spiritual  values  is  manifested  in  going  towards  natural  sites  of 
rare  beauty,  islands  or  deserts,  summits  or  depths  of  marine  abysses.  This 
complex  geography  of  the  movement  of  humankind  contains  in  itself  the 
germ  of  a  radical  desire  for  a  transcendent  horizon  of  truth,  justice  and  peace; 
it  gives  witness  to  a  restlessness  which  has  for  its  port  the  infinity  of  God, 
where  people  may  refresh  themselves  from  their  anguish.119 

The  march  of  humankind,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  tensions  and 
contradictions,  participates  in  the  inevitable  pilgrimage  towards  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  the  Church  is  committed  to  announce  and  fulfill  with  courage, 
loyalty  and  perseverance,  being  called  by  his  Lord  to  be  salt,  leaven,  lamp  and 
city  on  the  mountaintop.  Only  in  this  way  would  open  paths  in  which  “love 
and  loyalty  now  meet,  righteousness  and  peace  now  embrace.”120 

In  this  itinerary,  the  Church  becomes  a  pilgrim  with  all  men  and  women 
who  search  with  a  sincere  heart  for  truth,  justice,  peace;  and  even  with  those 
who  wander  elsewhere  because— as  Paul,  citing  Isaiah,  recalls— God  affirmed: 
“I  have  been  found  by  those  who  did  not  seek  me,  and  have  revealed  myself 
to  those  who  did  not  consult  me.”121 

31.  All  peoples  and  all  individuals  can  therefore  direct  themselves  to  this 
aim  of  the  Kingdom.  They  may  also  express  their  adhesion  by  means  of  the 
explicit  and  symbolic  gesture  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  various  “holy  cities”  on 
earth,  that  is,  to  the  places  of  the  spirit  where  the  message  of  transcendence 
and  brotherhood  resound  strongest.  Among  these  cities  should  also  be 
included  those  places  desecrated  by  people’s  sin  and  later  on,  almost  out  of 
an  instinct  of  reparation,  consecrated  by  pilgrimages.  Let  us  think  for 
instance  of  Auschwitz,  emblematic  place  of  torture  of  the  Hebraic  people  in 
Europe,  the  Shod ,  or  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  land  devastated  by  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  atomic  war. 

But,  as  previously  stated,  two  cities  acquire  the  value  of  a  sign,  not  only 
for  Christians  but  for  everyone:  Rome,  symbol  of  the  universal  mission  of 
the  Church;  and  Jerusalem,  Holy  Place  and  venerated  by  all  those  who  fol¬ 
low  the  way  of  the  Abrahamic  religions,  the  city  from  which  the  Law  and  the 
oracle  of  Yahweh  will  go  out.122  This  indicates  the  final  destination  of  the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  the  whole  humankind,  that  is,  “the  holy  city ...  coming  down  from 
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Goc  out  of  heaven.”125  We  shall  advance  towards  it  in  hope  singing:  “We  are 
a  people  that  is  walking/  and  walking  together  we  want  to  reach/  a  city  that 
will  never  end,/  without  pain  or  sadness,/  city  of  eternity.”124 

Just  as  the  Church  appreciates  the  poverty  of  the  Buddhist  pilgrim 
moil  k,  the  contemplative  way  of  the  Tao,  the  sacred  itinerary  of  Hinduism  in 
Beni  ires,  the  “pillar”  of  pilgrimage  to  the  sources  of  his  faith  characteristic  of 
the  ] Moslem,  and  every  other  itinerary  towards  the  Absolute  and  towards  his 
brothers,  she  joins  all  those  who,  in  a  fervent  and  sincere  way,  dedicate  them- 
selv<  s  to  the  service  of  the  weak,  the  refugees,  the  exiles,  the  oppressed,  and 
undertake  with  them  a  “pilgrimage  of  brotherhood.” 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  jubilee  of  mercy  that  appears  at  the  horizon  of 
the  third  millennium,  point  of  arrival  for  the  creation  of  a  human  society  that 
is  more  just,  in  which  the  public  debts  of  developing  nations  will  be  con¬ 
doned  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  land  will  be  accomplished,  in  the 
spiri:  of  the  biblical  prescription.125 
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VI 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  TODAY 


32.  All  Christians  are  invited  to  join  and  take  part  in  the  great  pilgrimage 
that  Christ,  the  Church  and  humankind  have  accomplished  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  accomplishing  in  history.  The  shrine  towards  which  they  must  be 
directed  is  to  become  “the  Tent  of  Meeting,”  as  the  Bible  calls  the  tabernacle 
of  the  alliance.126  There,  in  fact,  a  fundamental  meeting  takes  place,  one  that 
reveals  various  dimensions  and  is  presented  under  numerous  appearances.  It 
is  in  this  series  of  aspects  that  we  can  delineate  a  pastoral  care  of  pilgrimages. 

Lived  as  a  celebration  of  one's  own  faith,  for  the  Christian,  a  pilgrimage 
is  a  manifestation  of  worship  to  be  accomplished  faithfully  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  with  an  intense  religious  sentiment  and  as  a  fulfillment  of  his  Paschal 
existence.127 

The  very  dynamics  of  pilgrimages  clearly  reveal  some  steps  that  pilgrims 
take.  They  become  a  paradigm  of  the  whole  life  of  faith;  departure  reveals  the 
decision  of  pilgrims  to  go  forward  up  to  the  destination  and  achieve  the  spir¬ 
itual  objectives  of  their  baptismal  vocation;  walking  leads  them  to  solidarity 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  to  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Lord;  the  visit  to  the  shrine  invites  them  to  listen  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  to  sacramental  celebration;  the  return ,  in  the  end,  reminds  them  of 
their  mission  in  the  world,  as  witnesses  of  salvation  and  builders  of  peace.  It 
is  important  that  these  steps  in  a  pilgrimage,  lived  in  groups  or  individually, 
are  marked  by  acts  of  worship,  which  would  reveal  their  authentic  dimension, 
with  the  use  of  the  texts  recommended  in  liturgical  books  for  this  purpose. 

The  aspects  that  each  pilgrimage  must  necessarily  include  are  to  be  har¬ 
moniously  designed  with  just  respect  for  the  traditions  of  each  people  and 
adequately  harmonized  with  the  conditions  of  the  pilgrims.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Episcopal  Conference  of  every  country  to  lay  out  the  pastoral  directives 
that  are  most  appropriate  to  the  various  situations  and  institute  the  pastoral 
structures  necessary  to  realize  them.  In  the  diocesan  pastoral  care  of  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  a  distinct  role  of  shrines  is  recognized.  Yet,  parishes  and  other  ecclesial 
groups  must  also  be  represented  in  these  pastoral  structures  since  they  are 
directly  involved  and  are  points  of  departure  of  the  largest  number  of 
pilgrimages. 

Pastoral  activity  must  make  it  such  that  through  the  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  pilgrimage,  the  believer  would  essentially  accomplish  a  journey  of 
faith.128  Through  an  appropriate  catechesis  and  an  attentive  accompaniment 
on  the  part  of  the  pastoral  agents,  the  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  Christian  pilgrimages  opens  new  perspectives  for  its  practice  in  the 
life  of  the  Church. 
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33.  The  aim,  towards  which  the  pilgrim’s  itinerary  is  directed,  is  first  of 
all  the  tent  of  meeting  with  God.  Isaiah  already  mentioned  these  words  of 
Goo  “My  house  will  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  peoples.”129  “At 
the  end  of  the  road,  in  which  his  ardent  heart  aspires  to  see  God’s  counte¬ 
nance,”130  in  the  shrine  which  fulfills  the  divine  promise  stating,  “My  eyes 
and  my  heart  shall  be  always  there,”131  the  pilgrim  meets  the  mystery  of  God 
and  j  discovers  his  countenance  of  love  and  mercy.  In  a  particular  way,  this 
exp<  rience  is  accomplished  in  the  Eucharistic  celebration  of  the  Paschal  mys- 
in  which  Christ  is  “at  the  summit  of  the  revelation  of  the  inscrutable 
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mystery  of  God”;132  there  one  contemplates  God,  who  is  always  favorable  to 
the  grace  in  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,133  and  He  is  magnified  and  wonderful 
in  al  His  saints.134 

[n  pilgrimages,  people  acknowledge  that  “from  the  very  circumstances  of 
his  origin,  man  is  ...  invited  to  converse  with  God,”135  and  therefore  through 
thisj  he  is  helped  to  discover  that  the  way  he  is  offered,  to  “remain  in  intimate 
union  with  God,”  is  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh.  The  itinerary  of  the 
Christian  pilgrim  must  reveal  this  “essential  point  by  which  Christianity  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  the  other  religions.”136  In  their  totality,  pilgrimages  must  show 
“thaj;  for  human  beings,  the  Creator  is  not  an  anonymous  and  remote  power; 
He  i>  the  Father,”137  and  we  are  all  His  children,  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 
the  Lord.  It  is  necessary  to  direct  pastoral  commitment  so  that  such  a  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  the  Christian  faith138  may  not  be  darkened  by  traditional  cus- 
tom<  or  cultures,  nor  by  new  spiritual  movements  and  ways.  Pastoral  action, 
how  :ver,  will  also  aim  at  a  constant  inculturation  of  the  evangelical  message 
in  every  culture,  of  every  people. 

]  finally,  the  efficacy  of  shrines  will  be  measured  more  and  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  capacity  to  respond  to  the  growing  need  of  a  “silent  and  attentive 
corn  ict  with  God  and  with  themselves”139  that  people  feel  under  the  deliri¬ 
ous  ihythm  of  modern  life.  The  route  and  the  destination  of  pilgrimages  lead 
to  tf  e  blossoming  of  the  faith  and  to  an  intensity  of  communion  with  God 
in  pr  lyer,  by  which  ideally,  what  the  prophet  Malachi  announced  is  fulfilled: 
“From  farthest  east  to  farthest  west  my  name  is  honored  among  the  nations 
and  everywhere  a  sacrifice  of  incense  is  offered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure  offer¬ 
ing  too,  since  my  name  is  honored  among  the  nations,  says  Yahweh  Sabaoth.”140 
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3(4.  Pilgrimages  lead  to  the  tent  of  meeting  with  the  Word  of  God .  The  fun- 
ntal  experience  of  the  pilgrim  must  be  that  of  listening  because  “the  ora- 
Yahweh  (will  go  out)  from  Jerusalem.”141  Thus,  the  primary 
rhitment  of  the  holy  journey  is  that  of  evangelization  which  is  often 
ajned  in  the  Holy  Places  themselves.142  The  proclamation,  reading  and 
ation  of  the  Gospel  must  accompany  the  steps  of  the  pilgrim  and  the 
o  the  shrine  itself,  so  that  what  the  Psalmist  affirmed  may  be  accom- 
:  “Your  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  a  light  on  my  path.”143 
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Because  of  the  circumstances  that  they  inspire,  the  goals  to  which  they 
are  directed,  their  nearness  to  daily  joys  and  necessities,  the  moments  of  a  pil¬ 
grimage  are  a  field  that  is  already  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  hearts;144  thus  the  Word  becomes  the  strength  of  the  faith,  the 
food  of  the  soul,  pure  and  perennial  source  of  spiritual  life.145 

The  whole  pastoral  activity  at  the  service  of  pilgrimages  must  concen¬ 
trate  its  efforts  in  bringing  pilgrims  close  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  first 
place,  arrangements  should  be  made  beforehand  for  a  catechetical  process 
that  is  suitable  to  the  pilgrim’s  life  of  faith,  an  expression  of  his  cultural  real¬ 
ity,  through  means  of  communication  that  are  truly  accessible  and  have  been 
proven  to  be  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  while  this  catechetical  presenta¬ 
tion  is  to  take  into  account  the  events  that  are  celebrated  in  the  places  to  be 
visited  and  their  peculiar  nature,  it  should  not  forget  either  the  necessary 
hierarchy  in  the  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the  faith,146  or  a  moment  within 
the  liturgical  itinerary  in  which  the  whole  Church  participates.147 

35.  Pilgrimages  also  lead  to  the  tent  of  meeting  with  the  Church ,  "assem¬ 
bly  of  those  who  are  called  together  by  the  Word  of  God  to  form  the  people 
of  God.  Being  nourished  by  the  Body  of  Christ,  they  themselves  form  the 
Body  of  Christ.”148  The  experience  of  life  in  common  with  the  pilgrim  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  also  becomes  the  occasion  to  rediscover  the  people  of  God 
walking  towards  the  Jerusalem  of  peace,  in  praise  and  in  song,  in  one  faith  and 
in  the  unity  of  the  love  of  only  one  Body,  that  of  Christ.  The  pilgrim  must 
feel  himself  a  member  of  the  one  family  of  God,  surrounded  by  many  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  in  the  faith,  under  the  guide  of  the  "great  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep”149  who  leads  us  "by  paths  of  virtue  for  the  sake  of  his  name”150  under 
the  visible  guide  of  pastors  that  he  has  invested  with  the  mission  to  lead  his 
people. 

When  they  are  done  by  a  parish  community,  by  an  ecclesial  group,  by  a 
diocesan  assembly  or  by  wider  groupings,  pilgrimages  become  a  sign  of  eccle¬ 
sial  life.151  In  these  cases,  it  is  possible  to  be  better  aware  of  the  fact  that  all 
participants  form  part  of  the  Church,  according  to  their  own  vocation  and 
ministry. 

The  presence  of  a  spiritual  animator  has  a  particular  significance.  His 
mission  completely  falls  within  the  priestly  ministry,  by  which  priests  "gather 
God’s  family  together  as  a  brotherhood  of  living  unity,  and  lead  it  through 
Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  to  God  the  Father.”152  For  the  exercise  of  this  min¬ 
istry,  they  must  have  a  specific  catechetical  preparation,  to  faithfully  and 
clearly  transmit  the  Word  of  God,  and  an  adequate  psychological  preparation 
to  be  able  to  welcome  and  understand  the  diversity  among  all  pilgrims.  It  will 
also  be  greatly  useful  for  them  to  know  history  and  art,  to  be  in  the  position 
to  introduce  pilgrims  into  the  catechetical  wealth  that  pours  out  from  the 
works  of  art  that  are  constant  witnesses  of  ecclesial  faith  in  shrines.153 
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In  this  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  priests  are  not  in  any  way  to  forget 
pecific  function  that  belong  to  the  laity  in  the  living  context  of  the 
irch  communion.”154  Their  active  participation  in  the  liturgical155  and 
j:hetical  life,  their  specific  responsibility  in  the  formation  of  the  ecclesial 
unity156  and  their  capacity  to  represent  the  Church  in  the  most  various 
n  needs157  make  them  apt  to  collaborate — after  an  adequate  and  specific 
pjaration — in  the  religious  animation  of  pilgrimages  and  assist  their  broth- 
sisters  during  their  journey  together. 

'The  pastoral  care  of  pilgrimages  requires  that  there  be  a  similar  spiritual 
mpaniment  also  for  those  who  go  on  pilgrimage  in  small  groups  or  indi- 
lly.  In  any  case,  the  persons  in  charge  of  welcome  in  the  shrine  are  to 
ge  beforehand  the  necessary  means  for  the  pilgrim  to  realize  that  his 
ey  forms  part  of  the  pilgrimage  of  faith  of  the  whole  Church. 
jjHie  pilgrims’  meeting  with  the  Church  and  their  experience  of  being  part 
je  Body  of  Christ  are  to  pass  through  a  renewal  of  their  baptismal  com- 
ent.  Pilgrimages  somehow  reproduce  the  journey  of  faith  that  one  day 
t|iem  to  the  baptismal  font,158  and  which  is  now  expressed  anew  through 
participation  in  the  sacraments. 


36.  The  shrine,  however,  is  also  the  tent  of  meeting  in  reconciliation. 
There,  in  fact,  the  pilgrim’s  conscience  is  moved;  there  he  confesses  his  sins, 
then  he  is  forgiven  and  forgives,  there  he  becomes  a  new  creature  through 
the  sicrament  of  Reconciliation,  there  he  experiences  divine  mercy  and  grace. 
The  pilgrim,  therefore,  repeats  the  experience  of  the  prodigal  son  in  sin,  who 
experiences  the  hardness  of  trials  and  of  penance,  and  also  embraces  the  sac¬ 
rifice  s  of  the  trip,  fasting,  sacrifice.  But  he  also  experiences  the  joy  of  the 
embrace  of  the  Father,  rich  in  mercy,  who  leads  him  from  death  to  life:  “This 
son  c  f  mine  was  dead  and  has  come  back  to  life;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.”159 
Shrines,  therefore,  must  be  places  in  which  the  sacrament  of  Reconciliation  is 
celebrated  intensely,  shared,  with  a  well-conducted  liturgy,  with  available 
mink  ters  and  time,  with  prayer  and  songs  so  that  personal  conversion  may 
have  the  divine  seal  and  be  lived  ecclesially. 

pilgrimages  that  lead  to  the  shrine  must  be  an  itinerary  of  conversion 
ined  by  the  firm  hope  of  the  infinite  depth  and  power  of  the  forgiveness 
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offered  by  God:  a  way  of  conversion  that  “marks  out  the  most  profound  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  pilgrimage  of  every  man  and  woman  on  earth  in  statu  viatoris .”160 
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.  The  goal  of  pilgrimages  must  be  the  tent  of  the  Eucharistic  meeting 
phrist.  If  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  pilgrims  par  excellencey  the  Eucharist 
bread  that  sustains  them  on  their  way,  as  it  was  for  Elijah  on  his  ascent 
preb.161  Reconciliation  with  God  and  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  ter¬ 
es  in  the  Eucharistic  celebration.  It  accompanies  the  various  steps  of 
images,  which  must  reflect  the  exodic  Paschal  episode,  but  above  all  the 
image  of  Christ  who  celebrated  his  Pasch  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  end  of  his 
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long  journey  towards  the  cross  and  glory  Therefore,  according  to  general 
liturgical  indications  and  that  of  the  individual  Episcopal  Conferences,  “at 
shrines  the  means  of  salvation  are  to  be  more  abundantly  made  available  to 
the  faithful:  by  sedulous  proclamation  of  the  word  of  God,  by  suitable 
encouragement  of  liturgical  life,  especially  by  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
and  Penance,  and  by  the  fostering  of  approved  forms  of  popular  devotion.” 162 

Particular  pastoral  attention  is  to  be  reserved  to  those  pilgrims  who, 
because  of  their  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  go  to  shrines  to  celebrate  special 
occasions  by  listening  to  the  Word  of  God  and  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  In 
the  joy  of  that  event,  may  they  discover  the  call  to  act  in  their  daily  life  as 
messengers  and  builders  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  His  justice  and  peace. 

38.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  pilgrimages  may  also  be  the 
tent  of  meeting  with  charity .  A  charity  that  is  first  of  all  that  of  God  who  loved 
us  first  by  sending  His  Son  into  the  world.  This  love  is  not  manifested  only 
in  Christ’s  gift  as  a  victim  of  expiation  for  our  sins163  but  also  in  the  miracu¬ 
lous  signs  that  heal  and  console,  as  Christ  himself  did  during  his  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  which  are  still  repeated  in  the  history  of  shrines. 

“Since  God  has  loved  us  so  much,  we  too  should  love  one  another.”164 
Charity  should  also  be  lived  during  the  journey  of  the  pilgrim,  by  helping  the 
most  needy,  by  sharing  food,  time  and  hopes,  aware  that  it  is  in  this  way  that 
new  travel  companions  will  be  made.  A  praiseworthy  expression  of  such  a 
charity  is  the  tradition  practiced  in  many  places,  whereby  the  offering,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  faithful  as  an  expression  of  their  devotion,  is  considered  as 
goods  that  can  be  distributed  among  the  poorest.  Pastoral  action  should  ani¬ 
mate  such  gestures  with  the  help  of  a  catechesis  that  is  always  respectful  of 
the  feelings  of  the  pilgrims  and  with  initiatives  that  express  the  intentions  of 
the  offering.  In  this  sense,  it  is  best  to  underline  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  some  shrines  in  favor  of  charitable  institutions  or  projects  for  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  communities  in  developing  countries. 

Special  charity  is  to  be  reserved  to  the  sick  who  are  on  pilgrimage,  remem¬ 
bering  the  words  of  the  Lord:  “In  so  far  as  you  did  this  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  brother  of  mind,  you  did  it  to  me.”165  Assistance  to  sick  pilgrims  is  the 
most  significant  expression  of  the  love  that  must  nourish  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  traveling  towards  the  shrine.  Sick  pilgrims,  above  all,  must  be 
received  with  the  warmest  hospitality.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  the 
structures  of  welcome,  the  services  offered,  communications  and  transport 
should  be  prepared,  equipped  and  managed  with  dignity,  care  and  love. 

On  their  part,  the  sick  should  let  the  love  of  Christ  shine  in  them,  such 
that  they  live  their  illness  as  an  itinerary  of  grace  and  of  gift  of  self.  Their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  places  in  which  the  grace  of  God  is  manifested  through  particular 
“signs”  will  help  them  become  evangelizers  among  their  companions  in  suf¬ 
fering.  Thus,  from  being  “objects  of  compassion,”  they  become  subjects  of 
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commitment  and  of  action,  true  “pilgrims  of  the  Lord”  along  all  the  roads  of 
the  world. 

i  39.  Pilgrimages,  however,  also  lead  to  the  tent  of  meeting  with  humankind . 
All  the  religions  of  the  world,  as  previously  mentioned,  have  their  own  holy 
itineraries  and  their  holy  cities.  In  every  place  of  the  earth,  God  himself 
becomes  a  meeting  with  the  pilgrim  and  proclaims  a  universal  convocation  to 
participate  fully  in  the  joy  of  Abraham.166  In  particular,  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  are  called  to  find  again  “the  tent  of  meeting”  in  the 
faith  so  that  they  may  witness  and  build  messianic  justice  and  peace  before  all 
peoples,  to  redeem  history. 

Worthy  of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  pastoral  care  is  the  fact  that 
numerous  Christian  shrines  are  goals  of  pilgrimages  of  believers  of  other  reli¬ 
gions,  due  to  secular  tradition  and  to  recent  immigration  as  well.  This  solic¬ 
its  the  pastoral  action  of  the  Church  to  respond  with  initiatives  of  hospitality, 
dialogue,  assistance  and  genuine  fraternity.167  The  hospitality  reserved  to  pil¬ 
grims  will  surely  help  them  discover  the  profound  meaning  of  pilgrimages. 
For  i  hem,  the  shrine  must  be  a  place  of  that  respect  that  we  must  manifest 
first  of  all  through  the  purity  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  the  one  savior  of  the 
human  being.168 

1 1  should  also  be  observed  that,  aside  from  holding  big  ecumenical  gath¬ 
erings  and  inter-religious  meetings,  the  Christian  must  be  near  to  all  those 
who  >eek  God  with  a  sincere  heart  by  walking  through  the  ways  of  the  spirit, 
even  by  “feeling  their  way  towards  him”  even  if  God  “is  not  far  from  any  of 
us.”M  9  Their  very  pilgrimage,  often  done  in  foreign  lands,  leads  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  different  practices,  customs  and  cultures.  It  must  therefore  be  trans¬ 
form!  jd  into  an  occasion  of  communion  in  solidarity  with  the  values  of  other 
peop]  es,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  humanity  that  everyone  shares  and  in  the 
comriion  origin  of  the  one  Creator  of  all. 

Pilgrimages  are  also  moments  of  living  together  with  people  of  different 
ages  i.nd  formation.  It  is  necessary  to  travel  together  to  be  able  to  proceed 
togetl  ler  in  social  and  ecclesial  life.  The  young  go  forward  with  their  marches 
and  tl  ie  World  Youth  Days,  the  elderly  and  the  sick,  at  times  together  with  the 
young,  towards  more  traditional  shrines.  In  their  multiple  diversity,  pilgrims 
fulfill  together  what  the  Psalmist  wished:  “All  kings  on  earth  and  nations, 
princ<  s,  all  rulers  in  the  world,  young  men  and  girls,  old  people  and  children 
too!  Let  them  all  praise  the  name  of  Yahweh,  for  his  name  and  no  other  is 
sublime,  transcending  earth  and  heaven  in  majesty.”170 

40.  Pilgrimages  also  have  as  their  goal  the  tent  of  personal  meeting  with 
God  ^nd  with  oneself.  Lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  daily  anxieties  and  realities, 
peopk  need  to  discover  themselves  through  reflection,  meditation,  prayer,  an 
examiiiation  of  conscience,  silence.  In  the  holy  tent  of  the  shrine,  they  must 
ask  themselves  how  much  “will  remain  of  the  night”  of  his  soul,  as  Isaiah 
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expresses  in  his  song  of  the  watchman:  “Morning  is  coming,  then  night  again. 
If  you  want  to,  why  not  ask,  turn  round,  come  back?”171  The  great  questions 
on  the  meaning  of  existence,  on  life,  on  death,  on  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
human  person  must  resound  in  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  such  that  the  journey 
would  not  only  be  a  movement  of  the  body  but  also  an  itinerary  of  the  soul. 
In  interior  silence,  God  will  reveal  himself  exactly  as  a  “sound  of  a  gentle 
breeze”172  that  transforms  the  heart  and  existence.  Only  in  this  way  will  pil¬ 
grims  not  fall  back  into  distraction  and  superficiality  on  their  return  home, 
but  will  preserve  a  spark  of  that  light  which  they  received  in  their  soul  and 
will  feel  the  need  to  repeat  this  experience  of  personal  fullness  in  the  future, 
“inspired  ...  with  courage  to  make  the  Ascents.”173 

The  pilgrim  thus  travels  through  the  itinerary  accompanied  by  the  litur¬ 
gical  prayer  of  the  Church  and  the  simplest  devotional  exercises,  by  personal 
prayer  and  moments  of  silence,  by  the  contemplation  that  pours  forth  from 
the  heart  of  the  poorest,  who  lift  their  “eyes  ...  on  their  master’s  hand.”174 

41.  While  persons  are  on  pilgrimage,  they  also  have  the  chance  to  enter 
the  tent  of  cosmic  meeting  with  God.  Shrines  are  often  located  in  places  with 
an  extraordinary  panorama;  they  manifest  greatly  fascinating  artistic  forms; 
they  concentrate  on  themselves  ancient  historical  memories;  they  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  popular  and  refined  culture.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  pilgrimages 
not  to  exclude  this  dimension  of  the  spirit.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  a  greater  inclination  to  appreciate  nature  reveals  a  precious  spiritual 
dimension  of  the  modern  person.  This  contemplation  could  become  the 
theme  of  moments  of  reflection  and  prayer,  so  that  the  pilgrim  may  praise  the 
Lord  for  the  heavens  that  declare  his  glory,175  and  may  feel  called  to  be  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  world  in  holiness  and  justice.176 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  certain  ways,  every  pilgrimage  reveals  an 
aspect  of  religious  tourism  that  must  be  planned  not  only  for  a  cultural 
enrichment  of  the  person,  but  also  towards  a  fullness  of  the  spirit. 
Contemplation  of  beauty  is  a  source  of  spirituality.  Therefore,  “in  shrines  or 
in  places  adjacent  to  them,  votive  offerings  of  popular  art  and  devotion  are  to 
be  displayed  and  carefully  safeguarded.”177  Pilgrims  must  be  shown  these 
treasures,  through  guides  or  other  materials,  so  that  through  artistic  beauty 
and  the  spontaneity  of  age-old  witnesses  of  faith,  they  may  sing  to  God  their 
joy  and  hope  through  art,178  they  may  find  serenity  again  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  marvelous  things  and  “through  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  ...,  by  analogy,  contemplate  their  author.”179 

Pastoral  action  must  equally  take  into  account  all  those  who  walk 
through  the  ways  of  pilgrimages  for  other  reasons,  like  culture  or  free  time. 
The  way  the  different  places  and  monuments  are  presented  show  their 
explicit  relation  with  the  itinerary  of  the  pilgrim,  with  the  spiritual  goal  to 
which  they  lead  and  with  the  experience  of  faith  that  originated  from  them 
and  they  still  animate.  This  information  is  to  be  offered  to  the  organizers  of 
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these  trips,  such  that  they  may  be  accomplished  in  utmost  respect  and  may 
ly  contribute  to  the  cultural  enrichment  and  spiritual  progress  of  travelers. 
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42.  Finally,  pilgrimages  are  very  often  the  way  to  enter  the  tent  of  meeting 
with  Mary ,  the  Mother  of  the  Lord.  Mary,  in  which  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
i  d  towards  humankind  converges  with  humankind’s  pilgrimage  of  faith,180 
the  one  who  advanced  on  the  pilgrimage  of  faith,”181  thus  becoming  "star 
of  evangelization”182  for  the  journey  of  the  whole  Church.  The  great  Marian 
ines  (like  Lourdes,  Fatima  or  Loreto;  Czestochowa,  Altotting  or 
Mariazell;  Guadalupe,  Aparecida  or  Lujan),  and  the  small  shrines,  which  pop¬ 
ular  devotion  constructed  in  countless  numbers  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  localities,  can  be  privileged  places  for  a  meeting  with  her  Son  whom  she 
give ;  us.  Her  womb  was  the  first  shrine,  the  tent  of  meeting  between  divin¬ 
ity  and  humanity  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  and  which  "the  power 
of  tl  e  Most  High  [covered]  with  its  shadow.”183 

Christians  travel  with  Mary  along  the  roads  of  love  and  join  Elizabeth 
who  typifies  the  sisters  and  the  brothers  in  the  world  with  whom  a  bond  of 
faith  and  praise  is  to  be  established.184  The  Magnificat  then  becomes  the  song 
par  excellence ,  not  only  of  the  peregrinatio  Mariae  but  also  of  our  pilgrimage 
e.185  Christians  travel  with  Mary  along  the  roads  of  the  world  to  ascend 
up  to  Calvary  and  be  beside  her  like  the  beloved  disciple,  so  that  Christ 
^iand  her  over  to  them  as  their  Mother.186  Christians  travel  with  Mary 
the  roads  of  faith  so  as  to  reach  the  Cenacle  in  the  end  and  there, 
together  with  her,  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  her  Risen  Son.187 
Liturgy  and  Christian  piety  offer  to  pilgrims  numerous  examples  of  the 
by  which  they  can  turn  to  Mary  as  a  pilgrimage  companion.  They  are  to 
to  these  examples,  first  of  all  considering  that  the  acts  of  piety  regard¬ 
ing  the  Virgin  Mary  must  clearly  express  the  trinitarian  and  Christological 
dimension,  intrinsically  and  essentially.188  By  cultivating  a  genuine  Marian 
devotion,189  pilgrims  enrich  their  profound  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God 
with  :iew  forms  and  manifestations  of  their  innermost  sentiments. 
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CONCLUSION 


43.  Pilgrimages  symbolize  the  experience  of  the  homo  viator  who  sets 
out,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  maternal  womb,  on  his  journey  through  the  time 
and  space  of  his  existence.  This  is  the  fundamental  experience  of  Israel  which 
is  marching  towards  the  Promised  Land  of  salvation  and  of  full  freedom;  the 
experience  of  Christ  who  rose  to  heaven  from  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  thus 
opening  the  way  towards  the  Father;  the  experience  of  the  Church  which 
moves  on  through  history  towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  the  experience  of 
the  whole  humankind  which  tends  towards  hope  and  fullness.  Every  pilgrim 
should  confess:  “By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  a  human  person  and  a  Christian; 
by  my  actions,  a  great  sinner;  by  my  condition  as  a  pilgrim  without  a  roof,  of 
the  lowliest  species  that  goes  wandering  from  place  to  place.  My  possessions 
are  a  sack  on  my  shoulders  with  a  bit  of  dry  bread  and  a  Holy  Bible  that  I 
carry  under  my  shirt.  No  other  thing  do  I  have.”190 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  Eucharist  accompany  us  in  this  pilgrimage 
towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  of  which  shrines  are  a  visible  and  living  sign. 
When  we  will  reach  it,  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  will  open,  we  will  abandon 
the  traveling  attire  and  the  staff  of  the  pilgrim  and  we  shall  enter  our  house 
definitively  “to  stay  with  the  Lord  for  ever.”191  There  He  will  be  in  our  midst 
as  “the  one  who  serves”192  and  He  will  share  our  meal,  side  by  side  with  us.193 

The  Holy  Father,  John  Paul  II,  on  April  11,  1998,  approved  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  document. 

Vatican  City ,  April  25,  1998 

*  Giovanni  Cardinal  Cheli  *  Archbishop  Francesco  Gioia 

President  Secretary 
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